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Peace News 


Torture in Vietnam 


price 6d 
(US 20 cents) 


Stop this ugly war 


Probably not one in a thousand people in Britain or America could 
identify Tran Van Huong as the prime minister of South Vietnam. No 
doubt most have by now given up trying to follow the chaotic politics of 
that distant and troubled land. Indeed, by the time this editorial 
reaches print, it would not be particularly surprising if Premier Huong’s 
government, the latest in a melancholy succession of South Vietnamese 
regimes, had followed its predecessors into crisis and dissolution. 


While the political scene in Saigon may by now have assumed the 
appearance of a ludicrous game of musical] chairs, the same grim, crue] 
war continues to rage in the jungles around the capital. In an article in 
the November 2 Nation entitled “ America’s Dirty War,” Chandler 
Davidson offers a convenient collection of evidence that gives some idea 
just what a chamber of horrors that war has become. The article, which 
focuses on napalm bombing and the use of torture, compares America’s 
involvement in Vietnam with that of the French in Algeria. In both 
cases, countries supposedly defending western values of freedom and 
human dignity against barbarous enemies came to be implicated in 
atrocities that could only shock civilised sensibilities. To cite only one 
of Davidson’s examples: 
“A unit of Vietnamese soldiers, sent to take a Viet Cong-controlled village 
near the Cambodian border, landed by helicopter. The village had been 
bombarded from the air and the soldiers met no resistance . . . searching 


thoroughly, they flushed 43 guerillas out of hiding in dugouts, dragged them 
out and set about learning where the weapons were hidden. 


“The Vietnamese commander whipped the captives with a bamboo cane and 
booted them as they lay trussed on the ground. The women and children 
watched the torture of their husbands and fathers with steady faces. The 
guerillas were jack-knifed into positions of agony. They were held under the 
river’s surface and tortured with water that was forced into their noses. 
Rags were put over their faces and then water was poured over the rags to 
give the impression of drowning. Photographer Okamura protested: this 
seemed needless and cruel. A soldier replied, ‘ But this is my duty‘. 
There are three observations to be made about incidents like these. The 
first and most important is the blunt and terrible fact that these things 
are happening in Vietnam and are happening as a matter of course at 
the hands of both sides in the war. Secondly, there is the fact that these 
cruelties happen probably in the presence, certainly with the knowledge 
of American military advisers, two to five of whom accompany every 
Vietnamese battalion; they happen, therefore, with at least the tacit 
approval of American policy-makers upon whom the Saigon regime and 
its troops are totally dependent and whose influence is, consequently, 
sufficient to end these practices. And finally there is the dumbfounding 
fact that no effort is made by the American government to deny, con- 
ceal, or condemn these atrocities. Worse still, in the face of such 


brutality, no outcry of rage or disgust goes up from the American 
public. 


‘Honesty without conscience’ 


In the past few weeks photographs have appeared in the British press 
showing the tortures inflicted on Viet Cong prisoners by the Vietnam 
army. In the long frustrating war in Indochina there has, of course, 
always been torture - torture by Viet Minh, torture by Vietnamese, 
torture by the French - but at least in the old days of the long, long war 
hyprocrisy paid a tribute to virtue by hushing up the torture inflicted by 
its own soldiers and condemning the torture inflicted by the other side. 
The strange new feature about the photographs of torture now appearing 
is that they have been taken with the approval of the torturers and 
published over captions that contain no hint of condemnation. They 
might have come out of a book on insect life. “The white ant takes 
certain measures against the red ant after a successful foray.” But these, 
after all. are not ants but men. The long slow slide into barbarism of 
the Western world seems to have quickened. For these photographs are 
of torturers belonging to an army which could not exist without Ameri- 
can aid and counsel. Does this mean that the American authorities 
sanction torture as a means of interrogation? The photographs certainly 
are a mark of honesty, a sign that the authorities do not shut their eyes 
to what is going on, but I wonder whether this kind of honesty without 
conscience is really to be preferred to the old hypocrisy. 


Graham Greene in the Daily Telegraph, November 6. 


Torture of a Viet Cong prisoner — one of the 
photos to which Graham Greene refers below 


It must be emphasised that the incident above is quoted by Davidson not 
from some obscure, dissenting, and suspect source, but from the July 
12 issue of Life magazine (“In colour: Ugly War in Vietnam”). Life 
is the most widely read weekly publication in America and the maga- 
zine least likely to challenge American military involvement in south- 
east Asia. One can be sure that Life would never have run the story or 
its accompanying photos if it were not certain its readers would stomach 
them without shame or indignation. 


And Life was right. The feature story - like so many of the Vietnamese 
brutalities reported and photographed by the American press - provoked 
no public outrage. It is as if Americans have come to accept atrocities 
in Vietnam as an unalterable law of nature. Not only must there be a 
war, but it must be an ugly war. 


To focus, as we do here, on the excesses of the war in Vietnam is not to 
suggest that a less brutal war would enjoy our support. Ever since the 
days of the old French empire in Indochina, the ethical position of the 
West in south-east Asia has been hopelessly compromised. To the point 
that it is impossible to see that a western military presence in the area 
now can do anything but frustrate indefinitely the aspiration for in- 
dependence and social reconstruction that has been struggling for 20 
years to wipe away Vietnam’s heritage of colonialism. 

It is imperative that the entire misconceived and futile American mili- 
tary effort in Vietnam be brought to an end. At this moment - as Adam 
Roberts indicates on page four - a singular opportunity may be at hand 
for the negotiation of a cease-fire. If this is so, it is important that a 
strong effort be made in the coming weeks to influence the Americans 
and the Viet Cong to end the war and with it the long agony of the 
Vietnamese people. 
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a! renounce war and | wil never 
@ support or sanction another” 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


ORIGINAL AND BEST 
The only 
AGAINST 
CONSCRIPTION 
badge with 

the ND symbol 


actual size; colours 
red and white 


ORDER NOW FROM 


The Secretary, Bromley INDEC, 
4 Glen View Road, Bromley, Kent 


Post free rates: 9d each, 5s per dozen, 
£1 for 50. Special rates for larger orders. 


PLEASE SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


OLD LAGS 


who have been in prison 
for resisting war 


social and reunion 
Saturday December 5 

Friends Meeting Hse, Westminster 
3.30 p.m. onwards 

refreshments .. . recollections 
... entertainment... 


Admission free by ticket from the Secre- 
tary, PPU, 6 Endsleigh St, W.C.1. 


ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Bazaar and social 
Saturday November 28 
Weigh House, Binney Street 
(opposite Selfridges) 


3 p.m. Bernard Withers, Gen Sec PPU 
4 p.m. Antony Bates: “Symbolism in Art” 


Music, refreshments, ete. 


Residential wardens 


needed for Peace News office. Husband 
as Dispatch Manager - able to drive, 
pack, assist in bookshop, and to be 
generally practical. Wife responsible for 
caretaking of premises ete, with some 
assistance. Three-roomed furnished flat 
and bathroom in exchange for wife’s 
services (vacant from December I). 
Husband’s wage on usual Peace News 
scale. Middle-aged couple might be most 
suitable, but all applications welcomed. 
Please send details previous experience 
ete to General Manager, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series, Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isamenta rates on application. 


Coming events 


CREATIVE LISTENING. A new technique for 
conflict resolution. Series of lecture-demon- 
strations by Dr Pinney each Tuesday at 8 at 
443 Fulham Road, S.W.10. (14 bus passes door). 
Next Tuesday, 24th, subject: Communism. 
Whether you are “ pro’’ or “con,"’ you are 
welcome. 


FINCHLEY YCND DANCE. Saturday 28 Novem- 
ber, 7.30 p.m. Victoria Hall, Victoria Avenue 
(off the Broadway Finchley Central). R & B, 
folk, modern and trad, something for everyone, 
only 4s. 


Personal 


AU PAIR WANTED from January for English 
family in Holland, three months minimum. Box 
343. 


CHILDRENS’ POEMS, drawings and paintings, 
essays etc wanted for special issue of Peace 
News. Please send any suitable material to 
Features Editor, Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street 
Brighton. : 


HELP YOURSELF to one penny for every co 
of Peace News you sell. Distributors and ete 
wanted in every district, group or college. 
Quantities 5s dozen sale or return, Posters and 
publicity leaflets available free. Write to Cir- 
culation Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


NOT CALLING AT PUBS. A carol party? Des- 
titute children need your help we have tins 
etc. War on Want, London W.5, ; 


PROPOSED MAIAKOVSKY CIRCLE Tread. 
Russian poetry. Chance to speak the laneneee 
Informal discussion. Immigrant workers, ex- 
change students (e.g. Poles, Hungarians, Yugo- 
slavs) welcome. Comments, interested replies 
to David Stringer, 15 St Stephens Gdns, Bays- 
water, W.2, soon please, so as to arrange 
preliminary meeting. Penfriends behind “ iron 
curtain '' suggested if possible, 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
eee News Fund. Put this number in your 
jary. 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightl 
with inside news of the struggle against is 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Boog 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock OF 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
card, stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 weekdays, 10 
1 p.m. Sats. 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, om 
peace and spiritual communism, edited Dy 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply tO 
oo Movement, 13 Elsenham St, London 


Accommodation vacant 


LADY OFFERS share home, bed-sitting room to 
similar. Non-smoker, non-drinker preferred. 
Ring RIC 2109. 


Accommodation wanted 


COUPLE WITH CHILD seek London accommoda- 
tion. Box 342. 


LARGE UNFURNISHED ROOM, urgent, for quiet 
man, early 40s, CND supporter. Box 344. 


For sale 


QUALITY CHRISTMAS CARDS 12 for 6s. Profit 
for destitute children. Holy Land flower cards 
1s each. Bargain cards 12 for 3s. Brochure 
available. War on Want, London W.5. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2, Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


20 November, Friday 


LONDON W.1. 3.30 p.m. All Souls Church, 
Langham Pl. Annual service of Voluntary and 
Christian Service, Help the Aged Appeal. 
Address by C. Jackson-Cole. 


LONDON W.6. 7.45 p.m. Rainville Rooms, Rain- 
ville Road, Fulham. Fulham and Hammersmith 
CND Film Society's presentation: ‘‘ That Others 
May Live.’’ 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Middle East Study Group. Cttee of 100. 


20-22 November, Fri-Sun 


LONDON N.W.1. St Pancras Town Hall. CND 
Annual Conference. 


21 November, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Town Hall. 
West Midland CND Christmas Fair. Help and 
goods wanted phone Mrs Bennison, Hillside 
1454. CND. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 p.m. Town Hall. Folksong 
concert. Ian Campbell Folk Group, A. L. Lloyd, 
Alex Campbell, Tony McCarthy, Leon Rosselson, 
Rosemary Redpath and Hugh Gentleman. 
Tickets from Town Hall Box Office. CND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. Dolphin Hotel (behind 
St Pancras Town Hall). North West Region 
CND invites delegates to Annual Conference to 
an informal discussion on the economics of 
disarmament. 


21-22 November, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FULHAM. Weekend residential work- 
camp decorating for deaf or blind old people. 
Volunteers contact IVS, Christchurch House, 
Chancel Street, S.E.1. Phone WAT 3968. 


22 November, Sunday 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road. 
Rev Magnus Ratter, author of ‘' Schweitzer, 
Ninety Years Wise.’’ Order of the Great Com- 
panions. 


24 November, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 

London Area monthly mtg open to all members 

for planning, discussions, and reports. PPU. 
a 


PARIS 6. 6.30 p.m. Centre Cultural Americain, 
3 rue de Dragon. Bell L. Wiley, Professor of 
History, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia: 
‘‘The Evolution of Negroes,” talk with French 
translation. 


26 November, Thursday 


LONDON E.1l. 8 p.m. 
Bush Road. Discussion of _ the 
‘* Anatomy of Foreign Ald.’’ PPU. 


27 November, Friday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall, West- 
minster. Mtg: Why we must refuse to pay taxes 
for nuclear weapons and weapons of mass 
destruction - a national petition for a ‘‘ con- 
science clause ’’ in the tax provisions. Speakers 
include Howard Cheney and George Clark. 
onnpaley Against Taxation for Nuclear Arma- 
ments. 


Friends Meeting House, 
pamphlet 


Every week 


Friday 
BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


HTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
fe Picnic iene and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 


overseas. 


Peace News expects that EVERY reader will do his (her) duty, and 
send in the biggest possible order from our 


ENDSLEIGH CHRISTMAS CARDS AND 
HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 


Christmas list 


- enclosed with last week’s ‘“ Peace News” 


Additional lists available free. Fund-raising discounts of up to 50% 
allowed on Christmas cards. Please send for samples today and ask 
everyone to order gifts and cards in support of this urgent annual 


appeal for Peace News. 


LATEST DESIGNS 
INTRODUCTORY PACK 
COMPLETE RANGE 


12s 6d (32 different - value 15s) 
2s 6d (6 different - 10d to 2d) 
27s 6d (90 different - value 37s 6d) 


Peace News (ENDSLEIGH CARDS DEPT) 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


Saturday 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock), Literature stall, Peace News 
sales. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 


Place. Peace News selling. Contact Davié Lane, 
1 Wentworth Road; phone 21958. 

LONDON E.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Above Kings Arms, 
213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station. Peanuts 
Club, folk singing. Adm 2s 6d, bar. 

OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 p.m. White Lion Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND. 

LONDON E.C.2. 7.30 p.m, Above Kings Arms, 
213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station. Peanuts 
Club, modern jazz and poetry. Bar, adm 2s 6d. 


Monday 


NORTH WEMBLEY. 7.30 p.m. Norfolk Arms, 
Llanover Road (16 bus North Wembley stn - 
turn right). R & B, adm 3s 6d. YCND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. PPU 
open house, 


Wednesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group mtg. 


LONDON N.1. 6-9p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers 
welcome. 

BIRMINGHAM 19. 2-10 p.m. CND office, 
Factory Road. Regional Campaign clerical 
work, plenty available - all comers welcome. 
Phone NOR 2447. 


Thursday 
WATFORD. 7.45 p.m. Hertfordshire Arms, St 
seers Road. Folk Club, admission 3s 64. 


28 November, Saturday 


LONDON W.1. 3 p.m. Weigh House Church, 
Binney St (opp Selfridges). Order of the Great 
Companions bazaar and social. Anthony Bates: 
soy mbolism in Art”; Bernard Withers, music 


MANCHESTER. 


d Hall, 
Deansgate. ares 


2.30 to 5 p.m. 
Christmas fair. CND. 


28-29 November, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FINSBURY. Residential weekend 

vorkiey Decorating for old and handicapped 
: ontact IVS, Chri ouse, 

Chancel St, S.E.1, WAT ate aaa " 


29 November, Sunday 


Ste cle Oxia th Bee ull 1 p.m, Trafalgar 
: ris 
water meal, speeches, TOES ERING oma 


a np 


Secretary/shorthand-typist age 25- 
30, required for educational/social 
work. Modern office, 5-day week, 
good salary. LCS Education De- 
partment, 116 Notting Hill Gate, 
W.11. PAR 0648. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 


%s, 6 months 18 
for pamphlets. Pe Sa ok 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Afrien and M » : 
6 months 21s, 1 ror 3 months 10s 64d, 


Africa (except N), Indi 3 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, Wer aa ia 


Australia, New Zealand, ana ‘ 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 orianae ae 


North America: $8.50 a 
. year to Peace News, 
Pg AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


post free trial 


2s6d 


Air edition: 5 weeks for 5s 


! enclose 
Name 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


Block jetters, please 


Address 


Albert Hunt 


Goodison Park, November 7: Ever- 
ton captain Bobby Collins (right) 
and Leeds United captain Brian 
Labone walking off the pitch when 
the referee suspended play and 
cleared the field after incidents 
during the game. 


Other people's 


violence 


On Saturday, November 7, the referee of 
the football match between Everton and 
Leeds United suspended play for some 
minutes to allow tempers to cool. Such 
an incident had never been known before 
in English first-class football. Naturally, 
it made headline news on al] the sports 
pages of the Sunday and Monday 
papers. 

Not all the reporters agreed about the 
facts. ‘‘ Five minutes later,” wrote John 
Arlott in The Observer, “the match was 
renewed. .. .” “After a ten minute 
break and a warning to the crowd game 
resumes,” was Colin Wood’s version in 
the Daily Mail. Some said that the game 
had been stopped because of the rough 
play; others that it was because of the 
bottles being thrown by the spectators. 
“Taking the kettle off the hob for a 
moment now had its salutary effect,” said 
“Our Association Football Correspon- 
dent” in The Times. But according to 
Brian Crowther in The Guardian, 
“Rough play continued little abated” 
and “There was more throwing.” 


But if there was confusion about the 
facts, there was general agreement on 
two points: firstly, English football has 
never been so violent; and, secondly, 
something must be done. The Times 
summed up the general opinion: “ Stern, 
practical steps must be taken now... .” 
The sports reporters all, of course, con- 
demn violence. What is interesting is 
the way they condemn it. Brian James, 
in the Daily Mail, is typical. 

“The gates of Goodison should be 
shuttered for a month,” he writes. “It 
was shown on Saturday that some clubs 
have lost control of their success-mad 
fans and the bonus-hungry players who 
incite them.” Mr James recommends 
strong action. The FA should “bring 
the fans to heel,” warn clubs “ that they 
will levy really savage fines on clubs 
who fail to curb the cripplers,” and 
direct officials to ‘crack down even 
harder on offenders. ...” 


For a man who hates violence, Mr James 
has an unusual vocabulary: “bring the 
fans to heel;” “levy ... savage fines;” 
“crack down.” The phrases all suggest 
power being used with a violent relish. 
They’re pretty emotive phrases too - like 
the word “shuttered” for closed, like 
the facile rhythms of “ success-mad ” and 
“ bonus-hungry,” and like the alliteration 
of “curb the cripplers.” 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 


COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday November 22, 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross. Rev 
Magnus Ratter, author of “ Schweitzer, 
Ninety Years Wise.” 


It may be argued, of course, that Brian 
James, as a popular journalist, hasn’t 
time to worry about niceties of style - 
that very hurriedly and under pressure 
he’s trying to put over as strongly as 
possible a view of violence that most of 
us share. I think it’s legitimate to ask 
just what the effect of such a putting 
over is likely to be. The piece consists, 
in fact, of a string of violent clichés. 
They are calculated to work on us as 
the buzzers worked on Pavlov’s dogs. We 
respond, if we respond at all, by allowing 
our anger to be artificially roused. A 
righteous anger, of course. “ The fans” 
are always other people. We’re almost 
ready to “ curb the cripplers” ourselves 
- even if it means crippling somebody in 
the process. 


With their yelling headlines, heavy type, 
short paragraphs and emotive phrases, 
the Brian Jameses of journalism are 
playing on precisely those emotions that 
make people throw bottles and beer-cans. 
The fact that popular journalists think 
they can only reach the “mass 
audience” by writing in this way sug- 
gests an implicit acceptance of the very 
aces they are pretending to con- 
emn. 


Even more interesting, though, is an 
article in The Guardian on the same 
date. Under the much more sober head- 
ing, “ Unruly conduct must be checked,” 
Eric Todd, The Guardian’s regular foot- 
ball correspondent, offers his own views 
about the causes of the current 
troubles. 


The “bigger culprits,’ writes Mr Todd, 
“are the irresponsible on the popular 
side, usually people with more money 
than sense, whose only objective in life 
is to cause upsets wherever they are.... 
The problem is finding these culprits, for 
gangsters seldom peach on one another. 
And more than one honest citizen would 
think twice before turning ‘coppers’ 
nark. ‘ Reprisals can be bloody and pain- 
ful’.’ Mr Todd has a practical sugges- 
tion. “If it were possible, I should like 
to see every supporter ‘frisked’ before 
he went on the popular side; occupants 
of stand seats perhaps could be ex- 
empt.” 


Eric Todd seems to regret the closing of 
grounds because “the majority suffer 
and the minority are at liberty to operate 
elsewhere.” Moreover, there is no proof 
that “the sadists” belong to any parti- 
cular club. For, “the seeker after 
trouble often is neutral and owes no 
allegiance to anything except his warped 
ego. He is the smart alec, the big noise 
who likes to hear his mates laugh at his 
obscenities, the man (?) who marvels at 
his own daring. Who would cosh an old 
woman for ninepence. Who is the biggest 
coward ever spawned. Some of these 
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anarchists must have a rough time at 
home to behave as they do.” 

Mr Todd ends with yet another practical 
suggestion. “In the meantime, how 
about setting up stocks and pillories on 
those grounds where the trouble is at its 
worst? Maybe the FA and the Football 
League would turn a blind eye if the 
captives were pelted with toilet paper, 
empty cans and bad apples? They might 
even supply them.” 


When I first read this article, I looked 
back to make sure it hadn’t been written 
by Michael Frayn. But no, one has to 
presume that Eric Todd means it, every 
word. He has an image of a man - a 
gangster, a sadist, a smart alec, an 
anarchist - who comes from a bad home, 
goes from football ground to football 
ground, throws bottles on to the field 
and coshes old ladies for ninepence, On 
to this mythical, scapegoat figure Mr 
Todd unloads the major responsibility for 
all the Saturday afternoon violence. The 
rest of us are to release our own tensions 
by pelting him with cans. 


If you want to arrive at a precise defini- 
tion of the attitude that colours this 
writing, try substituting the word ‘ Jew” 
for “culprits” and “the seeker after 
trouble.” Confronted by a situation too 
complex to handle, Hitler invented a fan- 
tasy criminal. Mr Todd has done pre- 
cisely the same thing, in the columns of 
our leading liberal paper. 


Who is this “ gangster” who is causing 
all the trouble? I’ve been going to foot- 
ball matches for more than fifteen years, 
including fairly regular visits to Goodison 
Park, and standing on the popular side, 
and I’ve still to meet him. I’ve seen a 
few schoolchildren draping toilet paper 
round the nets, of course, and running on 
when a goal’s been scored, and pretty 
irritating it can be. And I’ve heard a 
fair number of obscenities. I’ve been in 
some pretty heated arguments, and, 
when it’s been crowded, I’ve been shoved 
and elbowed and kicked. I’ve never 
actually seen anybody throw a bottle, 
though there’ve been times when I’ve no 
doubt some of the people around me felt 
like throwing bottles. Come to think of 
it, I've occasionally felt pretty violent 
myself, and, in the excitement, have 
cheered on what I felt at the time to be 
deserved retaliation. 


But moments like this are, in my ex- 
perience at any rate, very rare. They 
happen when something occurs to upset 
the delicate balance between emotional 
involvement and critical judgment which 
one normally finds on the popular side. 
This balance is important. Without the 
emotional involvement, the ability to 
identify yourself with a particular team, 
football ceases to be anything more than 
a mildly interesting spectacle; but the 


involvement normally leaves some kind 
of judgment intact, because most spec- 
tators understand the game, They've 
played it themselves, and watched it all 
their lives. They know a good pass from 
a bad one, and whether so-and-so is play- 
ing well or having an off-day, and even 
in the excitement, they'll say so. 


Occasionally, however, something hap- 
pens to disturb this judgment. A par- 
ticularly vicious foul goes unreproved, 
the referee makes what appears to be 
an outrageous decision. Suddenly, the 
spectators are pulled into the game, and 
people who, a few minutes earlier, were 
wisecracking happily are all at once 
shouting and violent. They are not 
“ gangsters” and “sadists” - unless, of 
course, we are all gangsters and sadists, 
which, perhaps, at moments, we are. 


It is, I am sure, this kind of emotional 
involvement which has been increasing 
this season. Partly, no doubt, because, 
with the advent of bigger bonuses, the 
players themselves have got more emo- 
tionally involved (whereas in the past 
they’ve tended to see a game as just 
another job of work); partly because of 
the appalling standard of refereeing; and 
partly because the press has helped to 
make rowdyism fashionable. 


But all these tangible reasons are, it 
seems to me, linked to something much 
more intangible - the violence and ten- 
sions that exist behind the affluence and 
apparent security of society itself. 


It is a violence that is expressing itself 
not simply in rowdy football matches or 
the trivial vandalism of the mods and 
rockers, but more seriously in the feel- 
ing that lie behind the Smethwick result, 
or in our casual acceptance of the annual 
killings on the roads. 

To come to terms with this violence 
much more is needed than stern 
measures and threats of more and more 
savage punishments. The threats are 
themselves a symptom - like the columns 
in the newspapers, themselves reflections 
of our own anxiety, which call for reason 
and decency in language that is irrational 
and angry. 


The violence is, in fact, a part of the 
whole structure of the society we have 
created. We need to look at this struc- 
ture much more carefully, to examine as 
honestly as possible the way we our 
selves think and feel. Until we are 
prepared to do this, we shall never be 
in a position to understand what makes 
people throw bottles at referees on 
Saturday afternoons - or what makes in- 
telligent, liberal columnists see the world 
in terms of sadists to be frisked and 
pilloried. 


Albert Hunt is the theatre critic of 
Peace News. 
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Editorial 


Labour and colour prejudice 


Mr Wilson's remarks on the “ over- 
riding, great, moral imperative " of racial 
tolerance - delivered at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet last Monday - are in every res- 
pect, including their Biblical allusions, 
commendable. But as must always be 
the case with noble sentiments, the only 
way hypocrisy can be distinguished from 
moral resolve is by the touchstone of 
action. 

Having agreed to the renewal of a 
racially discriminatory immigration act, 
Mr Wilson’s repeated condemnation of 
racial prejudice cannot help but to 
sound a little hollow. Moreover, the 
revelation on Saturday of last week that 
Unity House - which serves as the social 
club and headquarters of the Smethwick 
Labour Party - is guilty of maintaining a 
colour bar raises further doubts about 
the depth of Labour’s concern for racial 
justice. 

Mr Wilson has, of course, dissociated his 
party from the club, which is not official- 
ly affiliated with Labour; and both Mr 
Wilson and Mr Patrick Gordon Walker 
have been quick to explain that they 
knew nothing of the club’s discriminatory 
policy. 

Similarly, Labour would, we are sure, 
want to deny that it knows anything of 
the Indian Muslim woman we met recent- 
ly who went to Smethwick to help can- 
vass for the party and who was told she 
was not to canvass any white homes but 
to confine her efforts to Pakistani neigh- 
bourhoods. The young woman had never 


“T think we should manage without a 
cook.” 


before tried her hand at political activity 
in England and had gone to Smethwick 
to help Mr Gordon Walker defeat his 
racist opponent. It requires little imagi- 
nation to guess what her feelings were 
when Labour in Smethwick confronted 
her with its policy of apartheid canvass- 
ing. 

But if Labour’s leadership wants to plead 
ignorance of these unsavoury practices, 
it must he nrepared to be judged by the 
character of its ignorance. Neither Mr 
Wilson nor Mr Gordon Walker could 
long have remained ignorant of racialism 
so close to home had they cared deeply 
about this issue. At least during the 
election, colour prejudice - as a social 
injustice rather than as a campaign ob- 
stacle - could not have been greatly on 
their minds. 
Meanwhile, 


some interesting statistics 


Adam Roberts 


have come out of Smethwick in the last 
week. In an interview given to the Daily 
Worker on Nevember 13, Miss Shirley 
Fossick of the Coordinating Committee 
Against Racial Discrimination points out 
that since 1931 Smethwick’s populatian 
has dropped from 84,000 to 68,000, and 
that there has been a net increase in 
available housing over this period of 
1,500 houses. She also observes that 
Smethwick’s 4,000 immigrants make up 
only 6% of the town’s population. 


One would have thought, from the panic 
of Mr Griffiths and his supporters, that 
Smethwick’s white population was a 
dwindling minority beleaguered by men- 
acing coloured millions. One of his con- 
stituents is quoted in the November 17 
Sun as saying “I want immigration 
stopped at once, because (the immi- 
grants) have so many children. In 20 


years we shall be ruled by them.” To 
which Mr Griffiths replied “That lady 
has put over the kind of thing that for 
years I have heard on hundreds of thou- 
sands of doorsteps.” 


As is usually the case in discussions of 
immigration and overcrowding, when the 
statistics are examined they show how 
grotesquely exaggerated are the fears of 
the bigoted mind. Yet, as Graham Chad- 
wick points out in his réport on the 
racial problem in Leicester (see page 10), 
Labour Party people have tended to yieid 
ground before these foolish and unkind 
Prejudices all too easily. It will do Mr 
Wilson’s government no credit if it con- 
fines its distaste for colour discrimination 
to verbal denunciations and fails to 
challenge its institutionalised manifes- 
tations in housing, employment, and 
immigration control. 


—- 


A chance for peace in Vietnam 


Is there any possible solution to the 
Vietnamese problem which does not in- 
volve either capitulation to the Viet Cong 
or indefinite prolongation of the war? 
In my view there is, and there is a 
unique opportunity to apply that solution 
in the coming weeks and months. 


Patience is the prime requirement of the 
guerilla, and of anti-guerilla forces; yet 
in a country which has seen wars inter- 
mittently for twenty years - wars involv- 
ing the Japanese, the French, and the 
Americans - patience may run out when 
the talk is of another ten years’ bitter 
fighting. When patience runs out, it 
could lead either to futile attempts at 
quick military solutions, or to a ceasefire. 
If it is to lead to the latter, it is worth 
examining whether a cease-fire promising 
some hope for the people of Vietnam 
can be devised. 


The opportunity for President Johnson 
to make a courageous change in policy 
is unequalled. He has just been elected 
President with the highest percentage of 
the votes ever recorded; and in his cam- 
paign he firmly opposed the Goldwater 
policy of ‘extremism in the defence of 
liberty.” 


Conditions in Vietnam necessitate a new 


and less extreme policy. The new civilian 
regime has failed to win support, and 
students have already defied threatened 
arrests to demonstrate against it. The 
likelihood of winning the war with an 
unpopular regime running it is remote, 
as the American planners who have 
pludled the nature of guerilla war should 
now. 


Natural calamity in Vietnam has under- 
lined the need for a new policy: within 
the past two weeks, Central Vietnam has 
been struck by two tropical storms which 
have produced the worst damage in the 
area’s history. Over 6,000 are known to 
have drowned in the sudden floods, and 
in some districts property damage is 
estimated to total 90%. About a million 
people have been made homeless. 


The floods are making the war hard to 
fight, as a film shown on Panorama last 
Monday night indicated; and for its part 
the war is seriously hampering relief 
work. At present, American forces are 
trying to carry on relief and rescue 
activities, but the Viet Cong are, not 
surprisingly, firing at their helicopters, 
as the New York Times reported on 
Monday. 


Against this background of events, a 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Fallacy week 


It’s a bad week for logic again. Every 
piece of paper that’s landed on my desk 
the last few days seems to bear the mark 
of conclusions hastily jumped to, assump. 
tions wrongfully made, arguments from 
the particular to the general, and I dare 
say an undistributed middle or two, if 
only I could remember how to recognise 
one, 

Take, for example, a peculiar invitation 
which came today from the Friends of 
Goldwater Committee in London. (Just 
as a matter of fact, it’s hard to credit the 
existence of such an organisation, but let 
that pass.) This committee asks me: 
“Would you like to know what other 
anti-Communists are doing?” (What 
other anti-Communists? I never told 
them I was an anti-Communist.) If I do, 
I can fill in a little coupon which says: 
“Send me anti-Communist literature 
from all over the globe.” I will find this 
service, apparently, “very useful in 
getting the truth about Red tyranny to 
the people.” 

Now, what I like about that phrase, “‘ the 
truth about Red tyranny,” is its boldness. 
None of that old-fashioned nonsense 
about giving the other side a chance; 
not a qualm about those tedious bour- 
geois philosophers who think that 
“truth” is a concept best kept clear of 
emotive phrases like “Red tyranny.” 
There’s only one snag: if you demon. 
strate so clearly the limits of what you 
have to say, will anyone listen? 

There are plenty more examples. To 
take just one, Tuesday’s Daily Express 


announced firmly and confidently: ‘‘ The 
public is shocked by the scale of the 
increase in MPs’ salaries.” Meaning, in 
fact, that the public should be shocked. 
It is supposed to be a great logical sin 
to infer “ ought” from “is”; here is the 
Express calmly inferring “is” from 
“ought.” Truly the world is in a sorry 
state. 
Only one man this week has stood up for 
logical probity: Niall MacDermot, Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, who was 
asked in the House of Commons on 
November 10: 
“In view of the fact that the economic 
advice hitherto tendered by, for in- 
stance, Dr Kaldor to overseas govern- 
ments has usually resulted in a situa- 
tion of near riots and almost of revolu- 
tion - I am thinking particularly of 
British Guiana - is it wise in these 
circumstances to pay outside econo- 
mists of foreign extraction to create 
chaos in Britain?” 
Mr MacDermot replied: 
“Even if the premise of the hon. 
Member’s question is true, I am sure 
that he would not want us to fall into 
the logical fallacy of post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc.” 
That shut the hon. Member up. 


: 7 : 


I was going to make a devastating attack 
on the BBC’s new David Frost show, but 
everyone else seems to have done the job 
pretty well, so I won’t bother. I am still 
puzzled, though, how the BBC can spon- 


sor such a come-down from the standard 
set by TW3, and why we have let them 
get away with it. 
* * * 

One of Britain's police forces asked, in 
an advertisement in last week's Observer: 
“Where can your ability serve best in 
modern Britain?" And replied: ‘ No 
career in industry offers more scope 
than today’s police service.” Of course 
we knew the answer ail aiofg. 
In the text of the advertisement occur 
some phrases to be wondered at: 

“These are the men who have to find 

solutions to the challenges of today and 

tomorrow: new and complex laws, 4 

vocal and politically educated popula- 

tion, new and more sophisticated 

crime and criminals. _ 
So a vocal and politically educated popu- 
lation present a challenge to our police 
force. That, I will admit, is a bit of a 
surprise to find in a recruiting advert. 
Signs of change: exit the half-brick. 

te * % 

The brilliant guitarist, John Williams, is 
the main attraction for me in Christian 
Action’s latest programme of music, to 
be presented at Wigmore Hall on Satur- 
day, November 28. The tenor, Wilfred 
Brown, will no doubt attract many others 
to the concert. Christian Action deserve 
congratulations for the consistently high 
standard of programmes they offer to the 
public. Tickets are available from Chris- 
tian Action, 2 Amen Court, E.C.4. The 
recital begins at 3 p.m. 


two-prong policy to call a cease-fire and 
Initiate a huge aid programme would 
make practical sense. A cease-fire need 
not mean giving in to Viet Cong 
demands, or assuming that South Viet- 
nam would slide into domination by 
dogmatic Communists. Negotiations with 
the Viet Cong or their political front, the 
National Liberation Front, could be 
started on the basis of seeking a neutral 
and independent South Vietnam - the 
stated (if not the actual) aim of both 
sides in the war. If these negotiations 
are successful, a new coalition regime 
could be established in South Vietnam. 
It is, of course, possible that the dog- 
matic Communists would in time come 
to dominate the new government, try to 
Purge the non-Communist nationalists, 
pie stat : brutal “reform” pro- 
» as happen i i 
North Viet an ppened in Communist 
But there are at least two reasons for 
supposing that such a development is 
unlikely, and could be prevented. Firstly, 
there is a growing body of non-Com- 
munist socialist opinion in South Viet- 
oe (described in Sidney Lens’ report 
oe Saigon in Peace News on October 
) which could provide a dynamic alter- 
ie to the Communists; and secondly, 
e Buddhist campaign in Vietnam last 
yee has provided the Vietnamese people 
be renisteanene of ad dictatorship can 
n-vi i 
resort 10 ee olently, and without 
Moves towards a cease-fire would 
) get off 
to a flying start with the Vietnamese 
people, as a cease-fire could be coupled 
with diversion of the resources at present 
being used in war into relief work. If, 
even after a cease-fire, it was considered 
politically unwise to use US and South 
Vietnamese forces to organise the relief 
work, there are numerous voluntary 
agencies - such as the Red Cross and the 
American Friends Service Committee - 
which could move in and help. This is 
only the barest outline of a possible 
policy for Vietnam, and it needs to be 
greatly elaborated and quite possibly 
modified. One cannot be optimistic about 
such a policy’s chances of being accepted 
by either side. But though the news 
from Vietnam is not 800d, the situation 
offers an opportunity for statesmanship 
which should not be missed. Now is the 
time to make responsible suggestions for 
alternatives to the continuation of the 
cruel war in Vietnam. 
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Richard Elman 


The McCarthy blacklist: 
a tyranny of assent 


Fear on Trial, by John Henry Faulk. 
(Simon and Schuster, $6.50.) 


“The jerry-built institution of black- 
listing,” the Ford Foundation Fund For 
The Republic concluded in 1954, “is 
now part and parcel of life on Madison 
Avenue.” By 1956 a popular radio enter- 
tainer, John Henry Faulk, could be 
added scurrilously to the list of the 
damned as an act of revenge; he had 
dared to challenge the leadership of his 
trade union, then a well-entrenched part 
of the blacklist apparatus. 


By 1958 Faulk, who had been heard 
regularly on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, was unemployable, a forgotten 
figure, penniless, doubting that he would 
ever have the opportunity or the confi- 
dence to perform again. But four years 
later he won a highly publicised multi- 
million dollar libel judgment against 
his blacklisters. 


Fear on Trial is his personal memoir of 
those six painful years when he fell from 
grace through no fault of his own and 
was subsequently vindicated in an 
American court of law; but it is also an 
effort to make that vindication seem 
significant to the public life of the United 
States. Mr Faulk is not a professional 
writer. He reveals as much about what 
was done to him through inadvertence 
as he does through deliberate revela- 
tions. 

It is not a pretty picture he paints: 
friends and business associates hailing 
him one day and desertiing him the next; 
people believing lies because believing 
was less troublesome than demanding 
the truth. His book should be read be- 
cause it testified to the calumnies that 
were committed by practically an entire 
society in the name of freedom, but it 
testifies in ways that are also revelatory 
of the shabby compromises which the 
cold war forced on the liberal con- 
sensus. 


Unfortunately, John Henry Faulk does 
not always seem aware of the net losses 
which resulted from his stunning court- 
room victory. Approvingly he quotes his 
attorney Louis Nizer’s opening remarks 
to the jury: 


“What we have brought for the first 
time, so far as I know, is an issue 
before this court, whether an Ameri- 
can court of justice is going to approve 
the kind of blacklisting that went on in 
this case for all artists, and which 
John Henry Faulk makes a test of in 
his own case, and we’re going to bring 
other evidence to you as to how this 
operated on famous artists.” 

Totally undismayed by his attorney’s 

rhetoric, Mr Faulk thinks to himself, 


while waiting for his verdict, of the 
“long, long road I had come along from 
South Austin, Texas to this court-room 
in New York where a decision was being 
made that could possibly make history.” 
And he concludes this sad little book on 
a curious note of optimism: 


“It would be gratifying indeed to 
think that if my lawsuit served no 
other purpose, it demonstrated that 
one does not have to keep silent when 
the vigilantes come running.” 


Indeed it would be gratifying if one 
could believe that the Faulk case was 
“a landmark in the return to sanity and 
the reaffirmation of the rights of the 
individual in America,” as his publishers 
boast that it was; but the record of those 
events, when set down by Mr Faulk, 
largely from transcripts of Mr Nizer’s 
courtroom behaviour, simply does not 
bear out that account. 


Was the tortious issue of blacklisting 
tested? What was rejected beyond the 
libel per se? The defence of a libel is 
the truth. Mr Faulk was patently not a 
Communist. In the context of his legal 
dispute, Louis Nizer was only able to 
demonstrate that some of our chief vigi- 
lantes were also scoundrels and _ liars, 
but Mr Faulk had to go to elaborate 
lengths to establish his patriotism and 
good citizenship; and he also had to sit 
back and hear his attorney contend that 
Vincent Hartnett just did not have the 
proper governmental certificates to carry 
out his vicious work of declaring private 
citizens non-persons. 

But if that is all that could be legally 
encompassed by a libel case, why such 
immense rectitude? Beyond the fact that 
John Henry Faulk needs to feel that the 
absurdity he was put through had a 
meaning, there is also the fact that he 
could not help but share in a moral 
confusion about some of the issues raised 
by blacklisting. Does he believe black- 
listing to be permissible under certain 
circumstances? Was his fight against 
every aspect of the blacklist? Mr Faulk 
does not say, probably because he has 
been so injured that to do so might again 
muddy the waters of his own patriotism. 
But because he does not say, we are 
forced again to consider the happenings 
at the trial which, along with being a 
legal process, was also a forum. 

Though I believe he and Mr Nizer are to 
be congratulated for persevering in the 
face of apathy and hypocrisy on the part 
of nearly the entire entertainment in- 
dustry (many of whom, whether they 
knew it or not, had a stake in that public 
forum and in what kind of judgment was 
won there), the truth is that, thanks to 
Nizer’s winning adroitness, the jury 


never once came to grips with the issue 
of conspiracy to deprive a man of his 
livelihood. They granted Mr Faulk better 
than a million dollars in damages be- 
cause he had been inaccurately labelled 
a Communist sympathiser, but it was left 
inferential that if you wanted to blacklist 
somebody for his political views you 
would simply have to make certain - 
upon penalty of libel - that he or she 
could be verified a Communist. 


How did this come to be accepted as a 
victory for freedom? One should recall 
that America’s dwindling number of 
domestic Communists (and even past 
Communists who have refused to make 
a public recantation) are not accorded 
the decencies which are commonly 
allowed other US citizens. Even liberals 
must now accept the fact that they have 
answered to the threat of totalitarianism 
with a tyranny of their own assent. So, 
apparently, for that matter should Mr 
Faulk: when the libel against him was 
first being perpetrated, he went at the 
suggestion of his business manager to his 
cynical employers at CBS and agreed to 
write an affadavit for their salesmen to 
distribute, attesting to his anti-Com- 
munism. 


“There has been on file for the past five 
years in the offices of CBS,” he wrote, 
“my signed statement, along with those 
of all other CBS employees, that I was 
not then, nor at any time a member of 
the Communist party, nor of any Com- 
munist front, nor of any of the long list 
of organisations whose names were im- 
printed on the CBS form. I repeat now, 
and under oath, that I am not now nor 
have I ever been a member of the Com- 
munist party.” 


If John Henry Faulk had not agreed to 
sign such an oath (which was instituted 
by CBS to head off McCarthyite attacks), 
he would have been fired on the spot. If 
he had not been willing to attest to his 
loyalty over and over again, there would 
have been no Charles Collingwood, or 
Edward R. Murrow, or even a_ Louis 
Nizer to take up his cause. No jury in 
America, probably even today, would 
agree that systematic “ adverse discrimi- 
nation” for political beliefs in any 
industry was an actionable tort. 


Obviously aware of this, Mr Nizer did 
not confine himself to the issue of black- 
listing. He did what he could do for his 
client; he won back his good name. But 
this was only possible because Faulk had 
himself participated in the ritualism of 
the fifties. By attesting to his patriotism, 
his numerous brotherhood awards, his 
wartime services, his childhood ideals, he 
won the ordinary rights of a citizen. But, 
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Investigators at work: the US 
Senate Investigating Sub-Commit- 
tee. From left to right: Roy Cohn, 
Chief Counsel for the sub-commit- 
tee; Senator Joseph McCarthy; 
Senator Karl Mundt; Senator John 
L. McClellan. 


though this turned out to be a perfectly 
successful courtroom strategy, it did 
little to promote the ideals of free 
speech and free association. 


The Faulk case did demonstrate that to 
call somebody a Communist can be a 
libellous statement. Think of the future 
implications of that decision. Meantime, 
because this has become the liberal con- 
sensus on Communism, blacklisting con- 
tinues. If the Faulk case teaches us 
anything, it is probably not, as the New 
York Times suggested editorially the day 
after the verdict, that “it should assist 
in establishing judicial limitation on the 
lengths to which private groups ... can 
go in blacklisting and defaming their 
fellow citizens;” but perhaps it can re- 
mind us of the rights we are willing to 
abrogate and those which are still con- 
sidered sacrosanct. 


Mr Faulk did not sue CBS, which had, 
after all, fired him without cause. They 
could claim they had a right to fire him 
if they could show they were losing 
business. As Mr Faulk’s business man- 
ager pointed out: “. . . There isn’t a 
single one of them that wouldn’t fire 
you if a decision is made to do so.” But 
once CBS and Mr Faulk and nearly 
everybody else in broadcasting, includ- 
ing the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, assented to the proposition 
that a proscribed political belief or 
association was legitimate grounds for 
job discrimination, the vigilantes had 
carte blanche to dig up all the crypto- 
Communists, fronters, and subversives 
who could be luridly imagined. 


Nobody could complain against these 
over-zealous citizens (many of whom 
were merely opportunists) if the prin- 
ciple of blacklisting was accepted. About 
all one could complain about then were 
the needless inaccuracies of judgment, 
the mistaken identities and other ex- 
cesses which the Faulk case amply 
demonstrated were happening every day 
along Madison Avenue. As John Cogley, 
for the Ford Foundation Fund For The 
Republic, pointed out in 1954: “The 
movies and radio and television capitu- 
lated to pressure almost as soon as it 
was applied.” 


Richard Elman is a free-lance American 
writer. 


Shorter notices 


The International Who’s Who, 1964-65, 
(Europa Publications, 130s.) 


“The compilers have attempted to 
include everyone whose name is known 
outside his or her own country, and to 
make mention of all those biographical 
details which are likely to be of value 
to foreigners.” 


This latest and comprehensive revision 
of The International Who’s Who remains 
a mode! both of systematic arrangement 
and of typographical layout. 
Within each miniature biography the 
feat of compression is masterly; em- 
phasis has been laid on the activities of 
the subject, insofar as they can be 
regarded as of public significance. 
There is not a trace of partisanship: the 
coverage is comprehensive, and the book 
can only serve the cause of furthering 
international understanding. 

A.D. 


Parliamentary Socialism, by Ralph Mili- 
band. (Merlin Press, 12s 6d.) 

Reissue in paperback of Ralph Miliband’s 
masterly book. Covers the history of 
Labour in Parliament and out - the 
General Strike and the direct action 
movement after the First World War. 
The final pessimistic chapter, “ The Sick- 
ness of Labourism,” was written during 
the paralysis of the Gaitskell era; but 
Wilson's new energy has not altogether 
outdated Miliband’s conclusions. Easy to 
read; must be read. 

R.P. 


The First Person, by George Barrett. 
(Freedom Press, 2s 6d.) 


Essays by the English anarchist who 
inspired a vigorous anarchist group in 
Glasgow at the beginning of the century. 
Although the biographical note describes 
an interesting man, the essays them- 
selves are too loosely written to be of 
much interest. 
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The Cairo conference of the non-aligned 
has come and gone. Enough has hap- 
pened, and has been dramatised, since 
this second big neutralist meeting ended 
on October 10 to remind us of the need 
to view these neutralist conferrings in 
the context of the larger structural 
changes of contemporary international 
politics. A long list of seemingly rele- 
vant recent issues and incidents could 
easily be compiled. 


Some of the items would certainly be: 
Mr Khrushchev’s removal from power 
in Moscow; the explosion of China’s 
bomb; the perplexities of the Sino-Soviet 
relationship; de Gaulle’s intransigence 
about the European Economic Com- 
munity and the MLF; the disarray of 
NATO; the continuing emergence of new 
states in Africa as freed former colonies 
of West European powers; the prospects 
for former French Indo-China, and for 
India now without Nehru; the shifting 
international liaisons of the new states; 
and the ample evidence of their domestic 
difficulties and international ambitions. 
Popular speech and writing has almost 
sanctified the notion that there is an 
easily recognisable policy and attitude to 
world affairs properly known as_non- 
alignment or neutralism. In fact this is 
seriously misleading. There is not, and 
never has been, a single standardised 
non-alignment. 


Of course, there are significant similari- 
ties as well as striking differences to be 
noticed among the now many self-styled 
non-aligned states and statesmen; but 
these similarities and differences are 
themselves transient reflections of an 
ever changing political world. There are 
nowadays many non-alignments; there is 
in fact no quintessential non-alignment 
er neutralism; though it is important to 
note that a number of the self-avowed 
non-aligned seem to believe that there 
is. 


Non-alignments can most profitably be 
seen in relation to changing balances of 
power, both the general or world balance 
and the relevant local balances. All the 
non-aligned states are unaligned in 
relation to the great powers’ alliances 
which, as they took shape iin the late 
1940s and early 1950s, crystallised a 
pete distribution of power for a 
ime. 


In general terms what characterises the 
present world scene is that the tight bi- 
polar system of the early 1950s has given 
way to a loose bi-polar system, and may 
already be turning into a multiple sys- 
tem. The early 1950s were the years of 
the cold war crescendo. We are now in 
the days of the cold war diminuendo. 


It is now a commonplace to say that 
there is a US-USSR détente, with the 
“hot line” and the partial test-ban 
treaty invariably cited as illustrative 
examples. But it is important to remem- 
ber that cold war hostilities are not yet 
over, nor is the multiple system --et in 
being. The US-USSR rivalry is an en- 
counter of different interests, ideas and 
ambitions as well as a military con- 
frontation of unprecedented might. 


Each super-power acts on the assumption 
that it is a world power and seeks 
assurance that it is in the right. If the 
statesmen of the super-powers thought 
and acted solely in military terms, then 
they would not be bothered about the 
non-aligned. 

Though China and France are now ob- 
viously restive within their alliances, so 
far neither of them has repudiated all 
their alliance obligations. Much of their 
individual powers of leverage still stem 
from their felt right to criticise and to 
make claim on their super-power allies. 
France’s influence in the world would 
probably diminish, as China’s would 
not, if she repudiated all alliance ties 
and thus lost the right of access and 
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mutual consultation which alliances 
specify or imply. Yet recent French 
actions, and China’s even more, have 
recalled attention to what has always 
been true, but was in the early 1950s 
apparently forgotten: that alliance obli- 
gations cannot be assumed to work auto- 
matically, nor can they for long freeze 
the ever shifting world distribution of 
power and influence. 


Within the Communist world a complex 
process of fragmentation is already dis- 
cernible. In August this year Professor 
Leonard Schapiro calculated that some 
16 Communist parties were now openly 
aligned with Peking, while the 74 aligned 
with Moscow varied considerably in their 
allegiance. Nearly all of them had dis- 
sident groups supported and financed 
from Peking. 


Alignments were determined by national 
rather than by other ideological factors 
(the same is true of non-alignments too). 
But the pro-Chinese groups are likely to 
grow with China’s mounting energies 
and greater revolutionary zeal as com- 
pared with Moscow. Mr Khrushchev’s 
removal from power may halt the Sino- 
Soviet split for a time; it is too deep to 
be fully repaired. 


China, by her use of force against India 
and by her determination to become a 
nuclear power, has drawn world-wide 
attention to the imponderable political 
aspects of the existence of an avowedly 
revolutionary nuclear power. In a tech- 
nical sense, too, China confounded most 
Western pundits’ expectations by 
apparently using enriched uranium and 
not plutonium in her explosion. This 
suggests that she is much more technolo- 
gically advanced than was thought, that 
she already has a gaseous diffusion plant 
in operation, and that either she is 
already near to producing her own H- 
bombs or that she has gone to enormous 
trouble merely to create a dramatic 
occasion for the rest of the world. 


In the grisly reckoning of what now 
makes a full nuclear power, three main 
qualities seem necessary: a large stock- 
pile of the most up-to-date weapons; the 
ability to deliver them on the territory 
of one’s enemies; and the ability to with- 
stand some levels of nuclear attack. This 
third requirement is itself a compound 
of at least three elements: the size of 
one’s territory; the will to resist; and 
one’s defence system. Merely to enun- 
ciate these points ‘is sufficient to remind 
us that China is not yet a full nuclear 
power. It is also to suggest why loose 
bi-polarity may well prevail for some 
time to come. 

However, as the Indian press revealingly 
commented, the immediate utility of the 
Chinese bomb to the leaders in Peking 
is not so much military as political and 
psychological. The implications of this 
view are, no doubt, now being pondered 
with especial seriousness by China’s 
neighbours. 


Neighbourhood is, indeed, no negligible 
matter. The nature of each state’s non- 
alignment is nowadays strongly influenc- 
ed not so much by the operation of the 
central balance as by the functioning of 
its local or regiona) power balance. Only 
world powers, that is, powers with 
general interests and capabilities, can 
substantially affect the general balance, 
though of course the advent of nuclear 
weapons has meant that all states have 
more than a token interest in the state 
of the general balance. But each and 
every state, aligned or non-aligned, is 
deeply involved in its local power 
balance, be it India vis-a-vis China and 
Pakistan, Somalia vis-a-vis Kenya and 
Ethiopia, Israel vis-a-vis the Arab states, 
or Cambodia vis-a-vis her neighbours. 

Indeed, it is worth noting that Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, Cambodia's head of 
state, was actually in Peking during the 


Cairo conference and is now putting con- 
siderable reliance on his relations with 
Peking. 

The composition and proceedings of the 
Cairo conference soon made clear the 
preoccupations of the participants with 
their regional problems. President Tito’s 
campaign to expand the non-aligned 
group beyond its established African and 
Asian bases, to make it more truly 
world-wide, was not notably successful. 
From the European non-aligned ranks 
only Finland was represented at the 
conference, and then only by observers. 
The conference organisers kept Cuba 
among their ranks, despite some mis- 
givings about her neutralist credentials, 
and despite the fact that this reduced 
the chances of increased Latin American 
participation. In the event, nine Latin 
American countries sent observers, 
whereas only three had done so at Bel- 
grade. But all these observers stayed 
very much in the wings. Thus the place 
of Latin America in “the third world” 
still remains somewhat circumscribed. 
The United States udoubtedly still deeply 
influences the whole western hemis- 
phere, and no Latin American country 
(apart from Cuba) has diplomatic 
relations with Peking. 

This meant that the African states were 
by far the most numerous participants, 
with 28 of the 47 full members. A high 
proportion of these were, of course, very 
new states, not even five years from their 
first days of independence. This re-em- 
phasised that non-alignment is princi- 
pally a policy for new states; or even 
for states soon to be independent - 
Zambia was invited to send observers, as 
an acknowledgment of its impending in- 
dependence. An Angolan government in 


Indonesian President Ahmed Suk- 
arno and Indian Prime Minister Lal 
Bahadur Shastri at Cairo. Behind 
is Archbishop Makarios, President 
of Cyprus, and Modibo Keita, 
President of Mali. 


exile was accorded full member status; 
Just as, similarly, delegates from the 
Provisional Algerian government were 
welcomed at Belgrade in 1961. 
A predictable consequence of this large 
frican and Arab representation was 
that South African, Southern Rhodesian, 
Portuguese and Israeli policies were to 
be subjected to criticism. All this hap- 
pened. Malaysia was refused admission, 
because of her vacillating diplomacy, 
Sukarno’s enmity and the misgivings 
of the neutrals about the British bases 
on her soil. 


The chief sponsors - Egypt, Yugoslavia, 
India and Ceylon - had apparently 
planned to use the conference to begin 
to blunt Peking’s advances in Asia and 
in Africa. They seemed to hope to pro- 
vide acceptable alternatives to China’s 
militant ideology and skilful diplomacy. 
Chinese leaders had recently refurbished 
an earlier phrase of Mao’s - ‘“ the inter- 
mediate zone” - and were at pains to 
advance China’s bid for leadership of 
the states in this somewhat vague 
zone. 


The non-aligned leaders in Cairo planned 
to produce a generally agreed formula- 
tion of the principles of peaceful co- 
existence, and a definition of non-align- 
ment. A linked idea was to try jointly 
to tackle problems of economic develop- 
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ment, and thus to begin to create durable 
common bonds among the non-aligned. 
But few leaders showed signs of having 
given serious thought to defining a new 
role for non-alignment. Even those who 
did, such as Presidents Tito and Nasser 
and Mr Shastri of India, spoke mostly in 
negative terms. 


Marshal Tito drew attention to the 
dilemma of summoning together so many 
countries avowing non-alignment in 
order to get them to align themselves on 
certain issues. President Nasser launched 
what became a familiar theme in many 
of his more than forty monologues, 
when he suggested that aid was a right 
of developing countries who had been 
plundered during the colonial period. 
Yugoslav and Indian attempts to 
approach foreign aid programmes as if 
they were projects for the mutual benefit 
of developed and developing countries 
alike were generally drowned by 
adamant demands about the need to rush 
towards the appealing but indefinite goal 
of “ economic independence.” 


Tito was reported to have become so 
irritated with Sukarno’s unqualified mili- 
tancy in favour of the “new emerging 
forces” against the ‘old established 
forces” - these being two rather flexible 
categories - that at one point he called 
the Indonesian President an “ Oriental 
Goldwater.” Sukarno claimed to repre- 
sent those elements in new non-aligned 
nations which sought to accept Com- 
munism as a better force in world affairs 
than those he stigmatised as_ the 
decadent, materialist, old-fashioned 
powers and their lackeys. 


But Sukarno claimed that his NEF v 
OEF confrontation did not necessarily 
mean following Communist ways. The 
best defence, he asserted, was solidarity 
among the non-aligned against “the 
old forces of domination.” This line 
obtained support from the newly united 
state of Tanganyika and Zanzibar (whose 
delegate produced a venomous attack on 
British colonialism and also once called 
for a striking out of the phrase “uni- 
versal peace” from the conference com- 
muniqué), from Guinea, Mali and 
Burundi as well as Ghana. 


Yet the epithets “moderate” or “ mili- 
tant” must be used with care. Their 
frame of reference needs specifying. The 
American press was inclined to say that 
Tito was moderate in Cairo, whereas it 
was said that he had been militant at 
the Belgrade neutralist summit. But it 
is difficult to recall what his militancy 
then consisted of, except perhaps that 
he doggedly refused to condemn the 
Soviet Union openly, as the Americans 
wanted. 

At Belgrade President Modibo Keita of 
Mali and President Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana were widely described by western 
observers as “militants,” but if “ mili- 


tant” here means unremitting opposition 


to all “colonialist” policies the label 
must still be affixed san as Be 
the founding conference 0 e Orga - 
tion for African Unity (OAU) at Addis 
Ababa in May 1963, President Keita said 
that though the colonial system divided 
Africa, “it permitted nations to be 
born.” 


Keita went on to say that “ African unity 
requires full respect for the frontiers we 
have inherited from the colonial system. 
And reporting to the National Assembly 
in Accra, following the same Addis 
Ababa conference, President Nkrumah 
made the somewhat ambiguous promise 
that political refugees seeking asylum in 
Ghana from other African states would 
be welcome so long as they were willing 
to respect “the government and the in- 
stitutions which have been established 
by the will of the people in their respec- 
tive territories.” 


Though this latest summit of the non- 
aligned again produced western press 
accusations that Ghana and Mali were 
in the ranks of the anti-western, pro- 
Chinese states, it is doubtful if the 
Chinese felt so sure of this. It seems 
that some time before the Cairo con- 
ference convened, China circulated ad- 
vance news of her intention to conduct 
a nuclear explosion in Sinkiang to such 
“friendly” African states as Mali 
and Ghana. But it can only be conjec- 
tured whether this was to forestall 
possible criticisms, or whether it was 
merely to inform some friends with 
confidence that China’s bomb was neces- 
sary to strengthen “the camp of peace.” 
he first alternative seems more likely. 


India, in recent years enjoying cordial 
relations with and benefits from both the 
US and the USSR, now has a vested 
interest in the Washington/Moscow 
détente continuing. As a corollary of 
this, given her troubles with China, she 
also has a vested interest in seeing that 
the Sino-Soviet split is not papered over 
at her expense. Already China’s policies 
have caused India to pay increasingly 
serious attention to her defences and to 
relations with neighbouring states. 


At Cairo Mr Shastri neither could, nor 
tried to, assume Mr Nehru’s former role 
of chief mentor to the non-aligned. His 
proposal to send peace emissaries to 
Peking was not adopted. Perhaps it was 
thought that the proposal smacked of 
parti pris, or it was remembered that 
missions sent both to Washington and to 
Moscow after the 1961 conference did not 
meet with any striking success; or per- 
haps there was just a general desire not 
to annoy China. In any case China had 
not then exploded her bomb. 


Since the Cairo conference ended initial 
Indian reactions to China’s nuclear test 
have been to deplore it and to reaffirm 
that India has no intention of producing 


any nuclear weapons herself. The ex- 
pense and the requirements of non- 
alignment are still said to preclude their 
production. But India is capable of 
manufacturing some weapons swiftly 
should the decision be taken to give the 
matter high priority, 


Egyptian officials responsible for running 
the conference refused to publish docu- 
ments setting out dissenting opinions, 
even though quite a number of these 
were written, and at one time it was 
intimated that there would be annexes to 
the final resolutions thus making known 
the major reservations and qualifications. 
When the final communiqué was pro- 
duced, journalists were told that the 
annexes would be kept secret. In this 
way further publicity was not given to 
such well-known’ disputes as the 
Algerian-Moroccan frontier question, the 
Moroccan claim to Mauritania, and 
Somalia’s and Cambodia’s disputes with 
their respective neighbours concerning 
borders and minorities. 


By any reckoning, the ‘“ moderates” 
rather than the. “ militants” had most of 
the final say. The Cairo conference 
ended with the publication of a 
6,000-word communiqué entitled “A 
Programme for Peace and International 
Co-operation.” 


This, as one would expect, was varyingly 
received in the British and world press. 
The Guardian described it as “in nearly 
every aspect a victory for the truly non- 
aligned states rather than for those sym- 
pathetic to the tough Peking line.” The 
Daily Telegraph called it ‘‘a heady brew 
of anti-Western resolutions.” 


Of course journalists, like diplomats and 
others, select and reject, glossing, gloat- 
ing or glooming over such portions of 
the declaration as affect their interests 
and predilections. No-one believes that 
all parts of such a programme are really 
operational, or that all the non-aligned 
leaders will devote maximum endeavours 
to practising all their precepts. No-one 
claimed that the communiqué was a 
triumph for Jakarta or Peking. 


The programme roughly touched on the 
same general themes as at Belgrade 
three years ago. It endorsed nuclear 
disarmament under international inspec- 
tion and control; the elimination of 
foreign bases from all countries, especial- 
ly the Guantanamo base from Cuba; self- 
determination for all nations and 
peoples, meaning the earliest possible 
independence for Portuguese colonies in 
Africa and a boycott of South Africa; 
peaceful settlement of disputes and con- 
demnation of the use of force; accelera- 
tion of economic development for the 
underdeveloped world; support for the 
United Nations and its programmes for 
peace and development; and a codifica- 
tion of peaceful coexistence embodying 
most of these principles. 
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President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic signing the final 
communiqué of the conference of 
non-aligned nations on the evening 
of October 10. Dissenting opinions 
were not published. 


However, a bare listing of the finally- 
approved topics tells nothing of the 
skirmishes and squabbles, the trading 
and aiding, that went into the production 
of each piece of measured prose. For 
example, the phrase “peaceful co- 
existence” has undergone many muta- 
tions of meaning, and has been a source 
of some confusion, since Chicherin first 
introduced it into the Soviet diplomatic 
vocabulary in February 1920. And a 
similar tale could be told of each of the 
main emotion-evoking slogans of today. 


There was much truth in The Econo- 
mist’s view that there was something 
for mearly everyone at the Cairo con- 
ference of the non-aligned; but not 
much for the world. Though it was 
clear that many of the non-aligned 
leaders saw themselves as morally 
superior to the aligned, few displayed a 
consistent concern for their own probity 
and almost ali displayed their talents for 
horse-trading. Yet it would be wrong to 
leave the impression that the sole spur 
to action was, and is, self-help. The 
non-aligned are not all prickly indivi- 
dualists internationally. 


Constructive co-operative efforts and 
joint ventures contained wholly within 
the non-aligned ranks are so far few; 
but they will probably grow, on bilateral 
and on modestly multilateral which will 
mostly mean in fact on regional bases. 
It may be added, though, that as the rest 
of the world has come to accept the fact 
of a large and growing number of self- 
styled non-aligned states, there has been 
some abatement both of hopes and of 
fears about what non-aligned states can 
do when they get together, 


Thus, to be non-aligned still demands 
that voy are not a member of one of the 
military auiances Gi ine Tuciear powers. 
But so many qualify under this negative 
formula that it tells one little about the 
nature of non-alignment. The simple 
fact of attendance at a conference such 
as that held in Cairo last month is now 
perhaps one of the best ways of showing 
that one’s non-aligned status is inter- 
nationally recognised. Such acts of 
mutual recognition and regard are not 
unimportant to the self-esteem and 
successes of statesmen, though they are 
of themselves rather evanescent acts of 
recognition. 


Each large non-aligned conference is 
arranged ad hoc, and is characterised by 
the problems current at the time of its 
convening. And attendance at neutralist 
conferences does not necessarily impress 
outside observers of the genuineness of 
non-alignment of all the participants. No 
doubt, before, throughout, and after the 
Cairo conference the United States 
Government continued to regard Cuba as 
aligned with the Communist powers; and 
the Chinese Communist leaders con- 
tinued to regard India as aligned with 
some Western powers. 


Early in May this year, Marshal Chen Yi, 
China’s Foreign Minister, was pleased to 
point out to a group of western jour- 
nalists that China enjoyed friendly 
relations with France, a member of 
NATO and of SEATO, and with Pakistan, 
a member of SEATO and of CENTO. He 
was asked whether this meant that mem- 
bership of these organisations was not 
necessarily incompatible with friendship 
with China. He replied that there were 
some countries who were aligned but 
actually unaligned. He added an illus- 
tration to this Sphinx-like remark by say- 
ing that China was one of the aligned- 
unaligned states. There are in fact now 
many more. 


Such is the way of the present day loose- 
ly bi-polar, increasingly multipolar, 
world. Simple contrasts between the 
aligned and the non-aligned are now less 
valid than they have ever been. In the 
same interview Chen Yi warned his west- 
ern interlocutors to judge China by what 
she did, not by what he said. The same 
standards need applying in assessments 
of the non-aligned. Conferences are 
naturally occasions for talking. Ali the 
actions of all the non-aligned can never 
be contained in the crucible of a single 
conference. 


Dr Peter Lyon is a lecturer in inter- 
national relations at the London School 
of Economics, and the author of “ Neu- 
tralism,” published last year by Leicester 
University Press. 
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MUSIC AT THE ALTAR 


Arnold Schoenberg: letters, edited by 
Erwin Stein, English translation by Ernst 
Kaiser and Eithne Wilkins. (Faber, 63s.) 


The Works of Arnold Schoenberg: a 
catalogue, by Josef Rufer. (Faber, 63s.) 


Although the earliest letters printed in 
this book were written in 1909, when 
Schoenberg was 35, he was evidently a 
propagandist, but not ignobly, from the 
beginning; he remained a propagandist 
until he died, in 1951. The forceful 
candour and fire in these letters is rem)- 
niscent of Wagner, but untainted with 
Wagnerian deceit. 


Whether there were other similarities 
between Schoenberg and Wagner in the 
conduct of their private affairs is not 
clear, and was evidently regarded as 
irrelevant by the editor. There are only 
two or three family letters in the book, 
and the friends with whom he corres- 
ponded were almost exclusively pro- 
fessional musicians. 


This does not reduce the inherent signi- 
ficance and value of the book, for “a 
composer speaking of his own problems 
speaks, at once, of the problems of 
mankind.” And ‘above all the mode of 
speech ... thought ... and expression 
should be that of modern man; the prob- 
lems treated . . . should be those that 
harass us.” The problems of labour, 
society and morals may resist solution; 
but musie may, symbolically, induce the 
attitude of mind which will strengthen a 
capacity for thought, through which such 


problems become subject to definite 
assessment and alteration. 


“The release of the creative spirit is 
always the subject of music and, sub- 
consciously perhaps, the motive of 
every composer, regardless of his stan- 
dard. Whether his is a high or a low 
mind, whether his thinking is sublime 
or even vulgar... .” 
With paint, words and music Schoenberg 
expressed his own creative urge. In 
Vienna, Berlin, Los Angeles and else- 
where he taught composition. His pupils 
included Anton Webern, Alban Berg and 
Roberto Gerhard. His capacity for syste- 
matic exposition did not deteriorate into 
a fetish. What was expressed seemed to 
him more significant than the system. 
“Passion” in musical performance 
“must be felt, not merely demon- 
strated.” ; : 
He was early disabused of public lip- 
service to the arts. “‘ The middle classes 
were all too intent on ideals,” not prag- 
matists. But he jibbed when his pub- 
lisher wrote of him as a ‘“ courageous 
representative” of modern art: “it 
keeps reminding me of a commercial 
traveller who refuses to be thrown 
out.” 
His publishers, through the years, must 
have grown very weary of his exacting 
demands. He frequently denied per- 
formance rights to his works. “I am in- 
exorable in artistic matters; I am consti- 
tutionally incapable of letting the slight- 
est thing pass. To get down to brass 
tackse 


Of Richard Strauss he wrote in 1914: 


“Herr Richard Strauss wrote about me 
as follows. ‘The only person who can 
help poor Schoenberg now is a psy- 
chiatrist. ... I think he’d do better to 
shovel snow instead of scribbling on 
music paper... .’ It seems to me that 
the opinion I myself have ... of Herr 
Strauss as a man... and as an artist 
. . . is not suitable for general publi- 
cation in honour of his 50th birthday. 
... Whatever I may once have learned 
from him, I am thankful to say I 
misunderstood... .” 


Schoenberg’s absolute standards of per- 
sonal probity were tested many times. 
“TI am not so very eager for success. 
Please do not hesitate to cancel the per- 
formance,” he wrote, rather than risk a 
bad performance of his music. In a 
letter to Artur Nikisch he admitted a 
tendency to those “ momentary outbursts 
so frequent with all of us who have a 
temperament.” 


“The subjective sense of happiness,” he 
wrote to Wassily Kandinsky, “ doesn’t 
depend on possessions; it’s a mysterious 
constitution that one either has or has 
not.... The earth is a vale of tears... 
not a place of entertainment... .” 


An abridged list of the executant ad- 
vocates of Schoenberg’s music would in- 
clude Mahler, Nikisch, Furtwangler, 
Stokowski, Walter, Scherchen and Klem- 
perer. Louis Krasner, André Gertler and 
Tibor Varga championed the Violin Con- 


Adrian Cunningham 


Catholics in 


Objections to Roman Catholicism, edited 
Ce cae de la Bedoyere. (Constable, 
18s. 

The Pill, edited by Leo Pyle. (Darton 
Longman & Todd, 5s.) 

It is curious that in the age of the 
Second Vatican Council Objections to 
Christian Belief should be followed by a 
separate book of Objections to Roman 
Catholicism; on actually reading the 
latter, hesitant curiosity becomes sad 
disappointment, for its main bent is to 
consider those obvious and superficial 
differences between Catholics and other 
Christians that are fast disappearing 
anyway. Thus, lengthy consideration of 
the objections of 30 years ago, the weary 
old issues of superstitious practices, the 
Index and the Syllabus of Errors. 


“When all is said and done a great deal 
of complaint about devotion to the saints 
is more of an historical grudge than a 
real question” (p. 35). This is precisely 
why the cataloguing of historical aberra- 
tions is inappropriate. Is anyone really 
bothered that some obscure manual 
holds that biting off nails does not break 
a fast, while the swallowing of blood 
from the finger might? 

The contributors to this book are rarely 
able to separate such trivia from sub- 
stantial objections, which might have 
more relevantly included, say, questions 
on the idea of original sin as a barrier 
to thinking on social progress, the con- 
cept of hierarchy, Satan, the functions of 
sacraments, the concept of natural law, 
the status of the Virgin. The present 
book will only strengthen the belief that 
“Protestants practise while Catholics 
have practices.” 


In complete contrast, a fine example of 
the use of historical material which goes 
beyond cries of horror over violated 
fossils to give an impression of the way 
in which these delimit the whole cast of 
thought, the varying emphases of sensi- 
bility and maturity of thought in the 
development of Catholicism, is Theo 
Westow’s Variety of Catholic Attitudes 
(Burns Oates Compass Book, 13s 6d). 

The difference is perhaps that Mr Wes- 
tow is a radical (he actually starts with 
Christ), while the overall tone of this 
symposium is progressive, starting from 
some of the disturbing excrescences of 
an institution. Such a tone, like the in- 
sistence on Roman Catholicism, can in 
fact strengthen out-dated approaches. 
The fact that copyright has been vested 


dispute 


in the publishers lest pressure be put on 
authors to withdraw articles in future 
editions reflects that conspiratorial 
notion of criticism and freedom which 
the book overtly rejects - who in Eng- 
land in 1964 is going to apply such 
pressure to laymen anyway? 


When, in his essay on censorship, Pro- 
fessor Finberg says, in best progressive 
fashion, “reform is in the air,” he con- 
veys very precisely that sense of distance 
from what is actually going on in the 
church, the struggle for a totally new 
version of the implications of being a 
Catholic, that permeates so much of the 
book. Thus the central feature of the 
first session of the Vatican Council and 
the preoccupation of thinking Catholics 
for the last few decades, liturgy, the 
liturgical community and its openness to 
the world, is not even mentioned. 


Some relevant issues are touched on by 
Frank Roberts on the psychological roots 
of conformism, and very confusedly by 
G. F. Pollard on reactions to scholas- 
ticism, but the overall criticism must 
stand: a major opportunity of meeting 
in popular form substantial objections to 
contemporary Catholic belief has been 
lost. Today, the value of shadow-boxing 
and pot-shots from the sacristy is nil - 
and at 18s the reader has a right to 
expect something more adequate. 


Leo Pyle’s book is a suitably biased 
documentation of the current debates on 
the pill and contraception; while only 
insiders may have the strength to read 
it from cover to cover, the confusion of 
traditional Catholic thinking on this 
topic is precisely spelled out with the 
help of an excellent commentary. 

The reprint of Michael Frayn’s Observer 
article on the unnaturaJness of rear-view 
mirrors and looking backwards (visus 
interruptus) is almost as alarmingly 
funny as Mgr McReavy specifying that 
wives should resist ‘ condomistic inter- 
course” with their hushands as if it 
were rape. 

It is surprising how few of the letters 
and articles collected here, no matter 
how great the concern they show about 
marital happiness or the problems of 
over-population in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, can get beyond the natural law 
formulations of the traditional argu- 
ments: “finality of the seed,” “ natural 
integrity of the act,” “the procreative 
purpose of sex”’ etc. 

It is only by getting beyond these terms 


- which have nothing to do with Chris- 
tianity - that Catholics will be able to 
hasten the day when the moral neutrality 
of contraception is openly endorsed. Mag- 
dalen Goffin in Objections notes causti- 
cally that “if contraceptives had been 
dropped over Japan instead of bombs, 
which merely killed, maimed, and 
shrivelled up thousands alive, there 
would have been a squeal of outraged 
protest from the Vatican to the remotest 
Mass Centre in Alaska.” 


It seems paradoxical, but if on the con- 
traception issue, which is of decisive 
importance to every Catholic, the 
natural law basis of so much that passes 
for Catholic ethics can be undermined, 
then the last props of the just war 
tradition may well follow it, and leave 
no alternative to an unequivocal con- 
demnation of nuclear weapons. For this 
question of the basis of Catholic morals 
is what is really at stake in the contro- 
versy over contraception and this is why 
the struggle is so intense. A favourable 
decision by the Vatican Council on con- 
traception will have incalculable effects 
for good on the whole range of moral 
theory and practice, marking decisively 
the move from a cultural ghetto to a 
community of service to the world. 


Adrian Cunningham is one of the found- 
ing members of the Catholic Nuclear 
Disarmament Group at Cambridge. He 
is on the editorial board of the radical 
Catholic quarterly “ Slant.” 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 


turbulent, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, _flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


It is angry, 


certo with absolute conviction - as they 
also championed Alban Berg’s lovely 
concerto, Edinburgh’s regal impresario, 
the Earl of Harewood (whose wife is the 
daughter of Erwin Stein), recently pro- 


moted more performances there of 
Schoenberg’s music than had been heard 
for thirty years. 


Despite this his music is seldom played 
in commercial concert series. During his 
lifetime this could have been explained 
in part by the originality of his music, 
and in part by the reactionary nature of 
the taste of concert-goers. Schoenberg 
would not repeat himself. He was con- 
cerned to train the community “not to 
(obstruct) ideas any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 


The mass-media of communication have 
been used to serve commercial ends 
against which most individuals are 
powerless. The Guggenheim trustees, to 
whom Schoenberg applied for a main- 
tenance grant at the age of seventy, 
rejected his application. (How many in- 
Significant doctors of philosophy have 


been financed, though, by those trus- 
tees?) 


To his son-in-law, newly arrived in 
America, Schoenberg wrote: 


“Here they go in for much more 
politeness than we do. Above all, one 
never makes a scene; one never con- 
tradicts; one never says ‘to be quite 
honest,’ but if one does, one takes 
good care not really to be so. 
Differences of opinion are something 
one keeps entirely to oneself... . 
eg must be said amiably, smil- 
Oy ead 
Six years later (in 1944) he wrote to 
Fritz Reiner (the American conductor) 
i Cnaracterisation of Koussevitsky: 
Another group of his ‘shortcomings’ 
derives from his general ignorance as a 
musician and as a man,” 


This volume of Letters, together with 
the Catalogue of Schoenberg’s works 
compiled by Josef Rufer (which is com- 
plementary to the Letters) should serve 
to arouse further interest in the per- 
formance of his music. Replying to his 
election as honorary president of the 
Israel Academy of Music, Schoenberg 
expressed his views on the spectacle of 
contemporary life. 


“I would have tried to make this 
Academy one of world-wide signifi- 
cance, so that it would be of a fit kind 
to serve as a counterblast to this world 
that is in so many respects giving 
Itself up to amoral, success-ridden 
materialism : to a materialism in the 
face of which ali the ethical precon- 
ditions of our art are steadily dis- 
appearing. A universal model must 
not send forth anyone who is only 
semi-qualified. It must not produce 
any instrumentalists whose greatest 
skill is merely skill, merely the ability 
to adapt itself completely to the 
general craving for entertainment. 
Those who issue from such an institu- 
tion must ... approach art in the same 
Spirit of consecration as the priest 
approaches (the) altar... .” 


Alan Denson has edited several books on 
the Irish poet, George William Russell 
(better known as A.E.) including letters, 
collected writings and a_ bibliography 
and iconography. 
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Demonstrations 
in Japan 

as atom sub 
sails in 


Last week the Sea Dragon, the first US 
nuclear-powered submarine ever to visit 
Japan, called at Sasebo naval base, on 
November 12, the day after its arrival, 
a crowd of some 2,000 demonstrated out- 
side the base, and throughout Japan 
there were demonstrations - often violent 
- against the visit of the submarines. 
Reuters reported that about 12,000 
people attended a protest rally in Tokyo 
“ called by Communist-led organisations, 
and that “about 27,000 leftwingers 
staged demonstrations in 23 other 
Japanese cities.” 


Organisers of the demonstrations said 
that visits by nuclear-powered sub- 
marines are the first step toward the 
introduction of nuclear weapons _ into 
Japan. The Sea Dragon is a hunter-killer 
submarine and is not equipped with any 
nuclear weapons. 


The photo (right) shows a clash between 
demonstrators and riot police at Sasebo 
on November 12. 


Christopher Lake 


Greece: slow progress to freedom 


The release last April of Tony Ambatie- 
los and the majority of Greek political 
prisoners led many people outside Greece 
to believe that the Centre Union Govern- 
ment of Mr Papandreou was doing every- 
thing in its power to restore human 
rights and democratic freedom in Greece. 
It has, however, been acting extremely 
slowly; no general amnesty has been 
granted, and over 100 political prisoners 
(including some in very bad health) are 
still in jail. At long last a bill “for the 
Restoration of Constitutional Order 
through the Repeal of the Special 
Measures ” has been tabled, but this bill 
has many deficiencies. 

While it is proposed to repeal Law 375 
(dating from the Metaxas dictatorship of 
1936), on the basis of which many left- 
wing citizens have been sentenced for 
alleged espionage, it is not proposed to 
release the men and women still serving 
sentences under this law. Thirty-three 


lawyers who defended them have recent- 
ly stated in an appeal to King Constan- 
tine that ‘‘ they were sentenced solely for 
their views and for activity unconnected 
with espionage.” 

This bill does not abolish exiling (with- 
out the right of appeal or trial), which 
has so often been used in the past to 
deprive political opponents of their per- 
sonal freedom. It does not abolish certt- 
ficates of social opinion, which are re- 
quired by workers seeking most types of 
employment and which still deprive 
about two million people of the right 
to work where they wish. 


It does not repeal the law which has 
deprived of their Greek nationality about 
70,000 Greeks, most of whom have lived 
abroad in Eastern Europe as political 
refugees since the end of the civil war 
in 1949, Although Mrs Betty Ambatielos 
has been allowed to return to Greece to 


live with her released husband, her 
application to have Greek nationality 
restored to her was refused last week. 


Finally this bill does not repeal Law 
509, banning the Communist Party and 
some other left-wing organisations; nor 
does it propose a general amnesty, even 
though 15 years have now passed since 
the civil war and there is a strong desire 
throughout Greece for the complete 
restoration of democratic liberty. 


There is no doubt that public opinion 
abroad can influence events in Greece 
and that it played an important part in 
the releasing of the political prisoners 
earlier this year. It is, therefore, most 
important that as many people as pos- 
sible should write to the Greek authori- 
ties urging that this bill should be 
greatly improved and that the remaining 
political prisoners should be immediately 
released. 


David Childs 


The Bundeswehr in Nigeria 


A little-known aspect of West German 
military affairs was touched on in Der 
Spiegel last week: West German military 
aid to other countries. This particular 
article dealt with Nigeria. Apparently a 
certain Captain Zumkley is now the 
commander of the Nigerian Air Force 
base at Kaduna. His chief is Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gerhard Kahtz, 42, who is “‘ Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Nigerian Air 
Force ” with headquarters at Lagos. 

Both officers, together with the four other 
German officers in Nigeria, are regular 
members of the West German armed 
forces. The aim is to produce by 1967 
Nigerian air crew to handle ten trans- 
ports, thirty DO-27 reconnaissance planes 


and twenty-six Piaggio trainers. 

The Nigerians are taught German ways 
of doing things, in German, before being 
sent for further training at Utersen, near 
Hamburg. According to this report a 
second German military team will start 
in Tanganyika in the new year. ee 
Military aid as a means of gaining politi- 
cal influence is not something Germany 
has learned from other countries. In the 
1920s German and Russian military per- 
sonnel co-operated on secret projects and 
Soviet officers received staff training 
from the Germans, training which came 
in extremely useful in 1941. In the 1930s 
Germany helped to build up Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s Chinese nationalist forces and 


Why not join an idea 
whose time has come? 
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the third way in industry, neither capitalism nor communism, the 
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The Manager, Trylon Ltd., 89 Palk Road, Wellingborough, Northants. 


Tran’s armed forces as well as interfering 
in the Spanish civil war. Today Western 
Germany is giving aid to Israel as well 
as Nigeria and other countries. 


Neues Deutschland (November 10) re- 
ported on a survey by a West German 
writer, Rolf Seeliger, about ex-Nazis who 
are now in leading academic posts in 
West Germany. According to Seeliger, 
the Director of the Institute of Theoreti- 
cal Physics of Hamburg University, 
Pascual Jordan, was a Nazi, as were 
Gerhard Heberer of Gottingen, Wilhelm 
Helmich of the teachers’ training college 
at Kiel, professors (and Strauss advisers) 
von der Heydte, Raschhofer and von 
Richthofen (among 37 others). 


I have written before about the I. G. 
Farben directors who produced the 
poison gas for Auschwitz and exploited 
slave labour there and in other places. 
Recently a new pamphlet containing 
photostat copies of Nazi documents in- 
criminating these men arrived through 
my letter box from East Berlin. Once 
again one is led to ask why these men are 
not on trial with the former camp 
guards. 


The envelope containing this pamphlet 
carried a stamp commemorating Carl 
von Ossietzky, Jewish Nobel Peace Prize 
winner of the 1930s, who was murdered 
in a Nazi concentration camp. Ossietzky 
was editor of a paper similar to, but 
better known than, Peace News. As far 
as I know West Germany has so far not 
printed any stamps of people like him or 
the anti-Hitler plotters of 1944. 
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Sudan: new 
government frees 
prisoners 


The new civilian government in Sudan, 
in a bid to end the rebellion in southern 
Sudan, announced on November 12 the 
release of 33 political prisoners who had 
been jailed by the former military 
regime for having taken part in the 
rebellion. The Minister of the Interior, 
Clement Mboro, one of the two souther- 
ners in the new cabinet, announced also 
that the Government has invited a num- 
ber of southern leaders to come to Khar- 
toum for discussions, and that the 
Government is planning to contact 
leaders of the rebellion who fled from 
the country to escape repression. 


Reporting this from Khartoum in the 
New York Times of November 14-15, 
Hedrick Smith wrote: “ Even in its short 
time in power, the civilian Government 
has done an about face in its approach 
to the southern rebellion. When the 
army was in power, its approach was to 
fight the southern rebels with strict 
martial law and bitter reprisals for 
guerilla raids. Some villages that har- 
boured rebels were burned down. Rough- 
ly two-thirds of Sudan’s 16,000-man army 
was sent into the south to combat the 
rebellion... . 


“The southerners, who are almost all 
black Africans, have been fighting 
against what they consider domination 
and discrimination against them by 
Arabs of northern Sudan.” 

Last Sunday Sudan came under complete 
civilian rule after General Abboud re- 
signed as President. 


New arms races in 
Asia, Middle East 


The strategic military superiority of the 
United States over the Soviet Union has 
increased dramatically in the past years, 
states the latest assessment of the armed 
forces of various nations, The Military 
Balance 1964-65, published last week by 
the Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London (price 7s 6d). But missiles apart, 
the countries which are now most active- 
ly engaged in a quantitative arms race 
are no longer the members of the NATO 
alliance and the Warsaw Pact, but the 
countries of Asia and the Middle East. 


In the troubled areas of Asia the expan- 
sion of national armed forces is very 
marked, and India’s forces have increas- 
ed by 300,000 to 867,000 - an increase of 
54%, Indonesian forces are up 37,000 and 
its expenditure may have more than 
doubled. South Vietnam now supports a 
defence establishment that may be as 
high as 500,000 men including auxilia- 
ries, though there is little change in the 
forces of North Vietnam. Australian 
dep nee expenditure has risen by over 
0, 


The survey shows that the NATO powers 
have over one million more men under 
arms than the Warsaw Pact powers. For 
the first time, the survey contains figures 
for the armed forces of both Israe] and 
Egypt. 


Better again 


Things, again, look a bit better. A cheque 
for a hundred pounds improves the look 
of the other eighteen; and I hear that the 
Peace News Christmas fair last Saturday 
raised £256 for the fund, which will 
appear in next week’s figures. 

With two months left to the end of our 
financial year, we are over half-way to 
the fund target; and although this is still 
below our corresponding position at this 
time last year, it leaves a not insuperable 
gap to fill. Please help us fill it. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1 


£2487 


contributions this week £118 16 6 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London Nt 


Graham Chadwick 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST RACIALISM 
IN LEICESTER 


Leicester has not a large coloured popu- 
lation compared with many of our towns. 
Out of a population of almost a quarter 
of a million there are about 8,000 Asians 
and about 5,000 West Indians. These 
live mainly in the city’s worst housing 
area - Highfields - crowded together and 
exploited by Rachman-type landlords. 
Here is the root of the problem. The 
whites living in Highfields blame the 
immigrants for the bad housing con- 
ditions, and race-hate radiates from this 
source to all parts of this very pros- 
perous city. 

As yet there is no serious general feeling 
about the colour problem, but dangerous 
undercurrents can be detected. These 
have manifested themselves in a number 
of incidents over the past 18 months. 


The first was the imposing of a colour- 
bar at a public house, the Bricklayers 
Arms. Pressure from the Leicester 
Young Socialists upon the brewery 
resulted in the ban being lifted. 


About a year ago, in a hosiery firm in 
nearby Loughborough, Pakistanis were 
used to replace English girls, who were 
covered by a union agreement to work 
only five machines. The girls came out 
on strike and the local press hailed it as 
a colour-bar strike. The Pakistanis 
leader, who was_ investigating wage 
differences, was dismissed. Pakistanis 
who wished to join the union had their 
applications indefinitely postponed. 


This July another Leicester public house, 


the Admiral Nelson, started to operate a 
colour bar. 


Meanwhile the local Young Socialists 
had formed successfully an inter-racial 
tenants’ association to focus the atten- 
tion of both black and white upon the 
real cause of their troubles: the land- 
lords and the system which produces 
them. 


A picket was placed on the Admiral 
Nelson. However, when the YS appealed 
for help from Labour Party branches, 
trade unions and churches, none was 
forthcoming, and soon afterwards the 
Leicestershire Federation of Young 
Socialists was closed down. The reasons 
for this closure are very complex and 
probably have more to do with the con- 
nections of the YS with the Socialist 
Labour League than with their fight 
against racialism. What is clear, how- 
ever, is that the Labour Party in 
Leicester prefers to remain respectable 
rather than back its young supporters on 
this issue. 

In October the YS were joined by some 
of the students and staff of Leicester 
University. 


On Sunday, November 1, a sit-in, involv- 
ing several coloured people and about 
70 students and young socialists, was 
held in the lounge of the Admiral Nel- 
son. The landlord called in the police, 
who cleared the bar. The next day the 
Leicester Anti-Racialist Committee was 
formed, and an emergency general meet- 


ing of the Students’ Union was called 
upon to endorse further non-violent 
direct action. 


The Students’ Union, like the Labour 
Party, rejected this proposal and instead 
passed an ineffectual amendment deplor- 
ing the colour-bar but at the same time 
refusing to do anything about it. 

On Sunday, November 8, another sit-in 
was held. This time the police were con- 
siderably rougher, probably because 
more resistance was shown, although this 
remained non-violent throughout. Four 
arrests were made with charges ranging 
from behaviour likely to cause a breach 
of the peace to assaulting a police 
officer. 

The latter charge arose from the fact 
that the demonstration was very badly 
organised by a very inexperienced com- 
mittee. Nobody in fact struck a police- 
man, although two policemen did fall 
down some stairs in the process of eject- 
ing customers from the bar while a 
crowd of demonstrators were attempting 
to climb the stairs to get into the bar. 
Many lessons have been learned from all 
this, and the campaign is going on. 

If similar action is taken in all our 
towns, then racialism will be stamped 
out. But our experience in Leicester has 
shown that it is useless to wait for our 
so-called leaders to act. Unless each 
individual acts himself, nothing can be 
done. 

Graham Chadwick is a 
Leicester University. 


student at 


Suresh Ram 


The baffling challenge of Kashmir 


Ever since India’s accession to indepen- 
dence, the issue of Kashmir has been 
a source of great anxiety. It was the 
Government of India which took this 
question to the United Nations and 
promised a plebiscite to the people of 
Kashmir. The situation has changed 
much during the last seventeen years; 
nevertheless, the challenge of Kashmir 
continues to be as baffling as ever. 


The arrest of Sheikh Abdullah, the Prime 
Minister of Kashmir, and his continued 
detention for eleven years cast a serious 
reflection on India’s democratic inten- 
tions and behaviour. At long last he was 
released in April 1964, and Jawaharlal 
Nehru began using his good offices to 
settle not only the issue of Kashmir but 
also the problem of Indo-Pakistan 
differences. Probably Nehru had some 
solution working in his mind when he 
advised the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee at its meeting held at Bombay on 
May 16: 
“TI trust that the AICC will show me 
indulgence and not press me for 
greater details in regard to my talks 
with Sheikh Abdullah at this stage. At 


the present moment it appears difficult 
to change our attitude to each other. 
... If Sheikh Abdullah can help in 
bringing this about, he will have done 
a great service to both the countries.” 


With Nehru’s goodwill Sheikh Abdullah 
had gone to Pakistan and met President 
Ayub Khan; he was on a tour of Pakis- 
tan-occupied Kashmir when Nehru died. 
Immediately, the Sheikh rushed to Delhi; 
his efforts for reconciliation halted, be- 
cause he could not proceed any further 
before knowing the mind of the new 
government at Delhi. 

On assuming office, La] Bahadur Shastri 
welcomed Ayub’s statement (given on 
June 1) pleading for a “change of 
heart’; reciprocating his sentiments, he 
stressed the need for caution and 
patience. In his Independence Day 
broadcast on August 15, Shastri ex- 
pressed the hope that talks would be 
held between India and Pakistan during 
the course of the “next few months ” to 
resolve mutual differences in a “ spirit 
of amity and friendliness.” 

A beginning in this direction was made 
by Jayaprakash Narayan, chairman of 
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the All-India Shanti Sena (Peace 
Brigade). As the head of a delegation 
(on behalf of the India-Pakistan Recon- 
ciliation Group) he went to Pakistan and 
spent a week there, from September 6 
to 12. He met Ayub Khan at Rawalpindi 
and had two sittings with him lasting for 
about three hours. At Karachi he met 
the young Foreign Minister of Pakistan 
and other leaders, both of the ruling 
party and the opposition. He also visited 
Lahore and saw important public figures 
in different walks of life. 

In a statement issued to the press at 
Rawalpindi, Jayaprakash Narayan said 
that he had found “an encouraging and 
statesmanlike response from President 
Ayub Khan and we believe that real 
possibility exists for evolving a workable 
approach to the solution of the outstand- 
ing disputes between two countries, in- 
cluding the one relating to Kashmir.” 
Returning to India, he said that his visit 
to Pakistan had convinced him that there 
was a “ray of hope” for an amicable 
solution of the Kashmir problem. 

It can now be stated that Narayan also 
paved the way for the Ayub-Shastri meet- 
ing which was held on October 12 at 
Karachi, when Shastri was on his way 
back home from the second non-aligned 
conference held at Cairo. It was the first 
meeting between the two leaders and 
helped them understand each other. In 
the words of Shastri, both the sides “ are 
prepared to show a spirit of concilia- 
tion.” Let us hope that more fruitful 
consequences will follow and both coun- 
tries will begin to trust and rely upon 
each other. 

It is encouraging to note that Jayapra- 
kash Narayan is going to East Pakistan 
on November 27 and will stay there for 
about a week. 


‘Romeo’ 


The peace movement used to have a 
large share of youth and rebellion in it. 
It probably still has, but you wouldn’t 
think so to read John Ball’s column last 


week (November 6). He describes as 
morbid and immoral a motorbike story 
in Romeo where a young girl thinks of 
her parents: “They’re really worried - 
but they can’t stop me. They don’t know 
what it’s all about. Nobody does - nobody 
but the young.” This is not a case of 
corrupt or dishonest writing. I should 
think that nearly every young person 
thinks this daily about his parents, 
teachers and bosses. If John Ball des- 
cribes as morbid the actual attitude of 
young people he must have seen it from 
an authoritarian and a (conservative) 
parent’s point of view. 


I used to read Romeo every week and 
the stories I thought best were in fact 
these ones about motorbikes and gang 
life because they are nearest to the life 
of what I take to be the majority of the 
readers - young working class girls or 
wee hairies”” as we call them in Scot- 
land. The other stories are bad in a 
mild way because they are mainly fan- 
tasies about middle class girls, very 
fashionable, often living in flats, and go- 
ing out with young executive types, who 
(the girls) seem to think that a kiss has 
committed them if not to marriage at 
least to engagement. 
Alan Jackson, 
17 Cathcart Place, Edinburgh 11. 


John Ball (Peace News, November 6) 
‘can’t imagine what kind of people, 
writing, editing, and printing stuff like 
(Romeo) can go home feeling they've 
done a good day’s work.” As one who 
for its first two years did print it, I think 
I can safely say that none of us did. But 
such an answer is really only another 
question - how many people in any job 
go home feeling they’ve done a good 
day’s work? 


Romeo is printed in Glasgow and as 2 
young journeyman involved in the peace 
movement I had many comrades working 
in the Clyde shipyards. They were cer- 
tainly not proud of having worked on 
warships, but in this society, especially 
in “depressed ” regions, a “ good” day’s 
work takes second place to having done 
a day’s work at all. 


It is all too easy to condemn we printers 
as dupes at best and knaves at worst - I 
despised Romeo and the other equally 
nasty papers we turned out week after 
week, and most of my fellow workers 
saw them as rubbish, too - but in the 
short run we could do nothing about it. 
I was fortunate that at the age of 23 I 
was able to take up full-time education, 
but most of my colleagues, hedged in by 
mortgages, family responsibilities and 
age, and by the restrictions of a craft 
learned long ago, were limited to the 
choice of printing Romeo or printing 
equally pernicious magazines for a rival 
firm. The only other choice in many 
cases was the dole, Mr Ball! 


As with print workers, so with shipyard 
and dock workers, and all the rest of us 
who, perhaps despising the values of this 
society, still have to live in it. Man may 
not live by bread alone, but neither he 
nor his family will live without the 
means to buy it now. With Peace News 
I hope and work for a new type of 
society; in the meantime is it too much 
to expect that those stuck with the more 
obviously nasty jobs at present should 
not be used as whipping boys for what 
are the faults of the whole of the old? 
George Patterson, 

45 Paradise Square, Oxford. 


John Ball comments: I am very grateful 
to Mr Patterson for his letter. I was 
wrong to bracket the printers of Romeo 
with its creators, and I’m glad that he’s 
put the position of the printer so well. 
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Warren report 


Mr Roberts (October 23) pretends not to 
understand where he has falsified fact 
in his article about the Warren Com- 
mission report. I specified this in my 
letter but, as he denies this, I shall do so 
again. Mr Lane did not “ distort ” when 
he quoted Frazier’s evidence on the pack- 
age length. He quoted the exact words 
of Frazier’s police evidence contained in 
the file in Mr Lane’s possession, which 
was stolen from the District Attorney’s 
office and photostated. Frazier’s words 
were “ about two feet long.” 


Mr Roberts’ contention that witnesses 
were free to request public hearing for 
their testimony is revealing. When Mr 
Lane requested this, the mere words of 
request were classified top secret and he 
Was under penalty of many years’ im- 
prisonment if he released them. No other 
evidence was heard in public. Mr 
Roberts is predisposed to believe the 
report on face value and without examin- 
ing its context or the matters it purports 
to relate. If this were not so he could 
not possibly be satisfied with its account 
of public evidence. 


It is not only what Mr Roberts gets 
wrong through design or ignorance 
which indicates the real purpose of his 
article; it is his failure to mention the 
many criticisms by others which are so 
damaging to the report. Robert Ruark’s 
article in the New York World Telegram 
(October 9) and elsewhere, shows that 
the shot angles are impossible, for ex- 
ample. As for the medical evidence, 
doctors stated it was an entrance wound 
and defended this under cross-examina- 
tion by the press. 


Ruby’s evidence was published in New 
York and was available in London weeks 
before the report was out. It was pub- 
lished in the Journal American of New 
York and confirmed as verbatim by a 
Commission spokesman. Roberts can 
not now shift ground in a note to my 
ner and say if it occurred it is impor- 
ant. 


Lane quotes the rifle designation exactly 
as it is in the District Attorney’s file, 
and neither of the two report passages 
answer this. Roberts cares not. For him 
what is stated by the report is to be 
accepted per se. Lane’s statement that 
the report simply concludes that the 
shots did not come from the overpass 
area refers to the failure to explain the 
contrary evidence: the witnesses and the 
photographs. 


As for Mr Roberts’ suggestion that the 
order form does not show a rifle shorter 
than the Commission exhibit, he is wrong 
once again. Klein’s Sporting Goods Shop 
record shows it filled the order for a rifle 
shore and lighter than the Commission 
rifle. 

I conclude that Mr Roberts has neither 
a grasp of the data nor the fairness of 
mind which would have led him to give 
the evidence for the statements he quotes 
from Lane. It was such evidence, in 
Lane’s possession, which was available 
and set out. In no way, therefore, has 
Lane been shown to be inaccurate. 


I believe that Mr Roberts and Peace 
News _are interested in sniping at Bert- 
rand Russell and Mark Lane because they 
speak out with courage and with effect. 
Perhaps, instead of answering this letter 
with comment of equal length, Mr 
Roberts will ask Mr Lane to reply to his 
malicious article at equal length. 

K. Alamin, 

c/o Hendon College of Technology, 

The Burroughs, London N.W.4. 


Adam Roberts comments: Mr Alamin’s 
letter was held over pending unsuccess- 
ful attempts to secure copies of the two 
papers he refers to. These were absolute- 
ly unobtainable in London; Ralph 
Schoenman, Lord Russell’s_ secretary, 
refused to help when I requested to see 
them; Mr Alamin told me he no longer 
had them; and a request to Mark Lane 
for them has received no reply. I have 
asked both Mr Schoenman (on October 
12) and Mr Lane (November 2) for 
replies to my article. I have heard from 
neither. 


A brief summary of an article by Ruark 
appeared in the National Guardian (New 
York) and indicates that Ruark thinks 
Kennedy was hit by three bullets - an 
eccentric view apparently unsupported 
by arguments or evidence of any kind. 


It is hard to regard Ruark as any kind 
of authority on the assassination. 


I have never, pace Mr Alamin, at any 
time made the “ suggestion that the order 
form does not show a rifle shorter than 
the Commission exhibit.” On other 
points, Mr Alamin is vague: he does not 
say whether Lane actually got the pub- 
lic hearing he requested; nor does he say 
precisely which witnesses and which 
photographs are not discussed in the 
Warren Report’s lengthy discussion of 
where the shots came from. 


As regards Mr Alamin’s comments on the 
length of Frazier’s package, these indi- 
cate that Lane’s technique is to use 
evidence in his possession, and complete- 
ly ignore statements in the Warren 
report - the document he is supposedly 
criticising. 

I believe the Warren report does need to 
be criticised, but, as I said, those who 
criticise it “have a responsibility to 
document their criticisms carefully.” 


A safe enemy 


In his article in your issue of November 
6, Lester Grinspoon argues that in order 
to take effective action in dealing with 
the dangers in the present international 
situation, people must have their atten- 
tion drawn to the true facts and also be 
provided with the means, or apparent 
means, by which the situation can be 
relieved. Yet although he gives evidence 
that he is aware of what, on our present 
knowledge, seems to be the ultimate 
truth, his implication is that the truths 
which he considers should be revealed 
and treated are the superficial ones. 


In his explanation of the way in which 
the mechanism of displacement can 
operate, the author states “. . . the possi- 
bility of war itself may serve as a sub- 
stitute object for the anxiety of personal 
internal conflicts. Many people actively 
engaged in war-peace issues may be 
dealing with their internal conflicts by 
substituting remote international con- 
flicts for them.” 

However, a factor which is not expressed 
in this statement, but which lies beneath 
it, is that people, whether actively en- 
gaged in war-peace issues or not, create, 
condone or permit external conflicts, 
international and otherwise, in order to 
distract their own attention from their 
internal conflicts, which are both too 
painful to be faced and seemingly incap- 
able of resolution. When an individual 
cannot tolerate the fact that he feels in- 
tense anger and hostility not only to 
certain aspects of his own nature, but 
also to persons for whom he feels love, 
and this is true in varying degrees of 
most human beings, he is likely to look 
for some externa] enemy towards whom 
he can, on a socially acceptable and 
apparently rational basis direct his 
hatred; and if one does not exist he must 
be created. 

It would therefore be a complete waste 
of time for Mr Grinspoon’s trusted 
leader to call attention to, and provide a 
means of dealing with, such disturbing 
facts as the nature and risk of thermo- 
nuclear war, as the people’s unconscious 
need for an external situation of conflict 
would remain untouched and would pre- 
vent a positive response from them. 


Clearly it would be equally futile, be- 
cause emotionally unacceptable, for 
people to be told that, for example, there 
is no real schism between them and those 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain and 
that the mainsprings of international 
tension are their personality difficul- 
ties. 

To my mind a solution may lie, not in 
presenting the truth explicitly at this 
level to the people, but for leaders to 
recognise it and to provide “safe” 
enemies upon which hostility can be 
acted out with a beneficial consequence. 
In this way both the deep seated need 
for an outside enemy and_ constructive 
attitudes would be satisfied. By a safe 
enemy I mean some object which may 
rationally be detested, which does not 
create a situation of hazard by being 
attacked, and which, if possible, will be 
of benefit to mankind by being defeated. 


The only governmentally inspired cam- 
paign of this type I can recall offhand 
was the great purge on flies in China a 
few years ago, and although there may 
have been different motives for it, it 
might be very profitable to discover 
whether the Chinese people were less 
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preoccupied with their US and Formosan 
enemies during that period. 


In the causes of hunger and disease are 
to be found many such safe enemies and 
not too much imagination would be 
required to maintain the requisite 
supply. 

Even if my thesis and proposal are valid, 
however, the problem remains of how 
people who have sufficient tolerance of 
their internal conflicts to deal effectively 
with the world’s external dangers by this 
or any other method, can achieve the 
necessary positions of international 
power. 

M. J. Green, 

22 Roderick Road, London N.W.3. 


Israel 


I feel obliged to add to Jesajahu-Toma 
Sik’s article, “Israeli Arrested at Illegal 
Work Camp,” which appeared in your 
October 23 issue. 


The idea of the demonstration was that 
if the olive picking was prohibited we 
would commit illegal trespassing by pick- 
ing the olives and handing them over to 
their owners. We al! knew that in such 
a case arrests were most probable, and 
it was agreed by all participants (includ- 
ing the Communist members, who formed 
about a third of the whole group) not to 
resist arrests, so as to avoid violence. If 
permission was granted the whole pro- 
ject would have naturally switched into 
a positive and deeply symbolical work 
camp in which Arabs and Jews would 
co-operate in olive picking, rendered 
possible solely because of the Jewish 
presence. 


It appears that the authorities disapprove 
of the co-operation rather than of the 
actual olive picking. 


True, I did not expect my arrest, for I 
believed I dealt with shrewder opponents. 
The arrest was a stupid thing to do. My 
position in the village was very awkward. 
The villagers were very suspicious and 
80% of them were convinced I was a 
secret police spy. Sixteen years under 
the military government makes it very 
difficult for an Arab to believe that a Jew 
can fight honestly on their behalf. After 
my arrest I doubt if there are 20% who 
still believe I am a spy. I have gained 


their trust, which is a considerable 


achievement. 


I was not treated brutally by the police, 
but I have been told that the police beat 
an Arab and a Jewish lad in prison. 

Uri Davis, 

Hasador 34, Kfar Shmaryahu, Israel. 


Goldwater 


I feel I must express my disagreement 
with your final statement in your 
editorial (November 6) on the US presi- 
dential election. Why should one think 
any better of the American people’s 
political maturity because they have re- 
jected Goldwater? You might as well 
praise people's emotional maturity when 
they don’t rape children or cosh old 
ladies over the head. 


One expected the American public to 
reject Goldwater. Was it too much to 
expect? There seems to me no cause for 
congratulation. He was still the candi- 
date put forward by one of the two 
major parties; and he gained the votes of 
millions of people in the US. This is 
surely cause for concern, not congratu- 
lation. 

America is the home of Senator Mce- 
Carthy and the Un-American Activities 
Committee. The people of the US chose 
General Eisenhower for their president 
when they could have had Adlai Steven- 
son. Political maturity? 

Phyl Gallagher, 

40 Ainger Road, London N.W.3. 


Computers 


When we allowed you to select photo- 
graphs to illustrate your article “The 
Computer Revolution: Is It Out of Con- 
trol?” by John Wilkinson (Peace News, 
November 13), we were misinformed of 
the nature of the article. We had no 
idea that we were unwittingly associating 
ourselves with extreme and pessimistic 
views that are quite unfounded in fact. 
I should, therefore, be grateful if you 
would allow me to explain that my com- 
pany neither shares Mr Wilkinson's views 
nor in any way subscribes to them. 
David Mortimer, 

International Business Machines, 

101 Wigmore Street, London W.1. 


NO 


“No warmth, no cheerfulness, 


2 


no healthful ease, 


No comfortable feel in any member. No——vember ” 


Most of us, like the poet Hood, take a dim view of November. How 
should we feel if we were faced, as millions are today, with not just one 
dreary month but twelve each year with almost no————anything ? 


HUNGRY 
COLD 
SICK 

IGNORANT 
ORPHANS AND REFUGEES — 


no proper food 

no warm clothes or houses 

no hospitals, doctors or medicines 
no schools, books or teachers 


nothing at all 


We have many desperate appeals for help. Only your gifts can decide 


- e 
what our answer is to be. 


MUST IT BE 


Your gift, great or small, received 


WA 


NO? 


with gratitude 


R ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


If you pay tax at standard rate a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on each £1 at no 
cost to you. Jewellery, Silver, Old Sheffield bring good prices. OUR GIFT SHOP 
at 94 Meadow Street, Weston-super-Mare. 


Desperate need for clothing for refugees. 


South, LONDON E.16. 


WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxten Street 
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Peace pageant in London 


Last Saturday a pageant organised by the 
Peace Pledge Union took place in Lon- 
don. Entitled ‘When shall we ever 
learn? ”, the pageant aimed to present to 
the public in a dramatic way the waste, 
futility and immorality of war and to 
show the creative possibilities open to 
man if he learnt to design a warless 
world. 

More than twenty vehicles and some 600 
people moved off from Marble Arch at 
3 p.m. The individual floats in the 
pageant, representing various themes of 
war and war resistance, came from 
widely-spread centres and were created 
by several different organisations. 


“This is your life - 1914 - 1964” was the 
story, told as the pageant moved through 
the West End. It began with soldiers in 
a troop train going to the “war to end 
all wars,” waved off by their families, 
later to be seen returning wounded, 
weary and disheartened - soldiers of all 
nationalities. ; 
Other tableaux included the Versailles 
treaty and the rise of Hitler; the abortive 
disarmament conferences; the ruined 
cities of the Second World War, the 
nuclear age; refugees; race discrimina- 
tion. Towards the end of the pageant 
there were positive peacemaking tab- 
leaux mounted by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national, the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, the Committee of 100 and the 
Peace Pledge Union. . 
Other organisations supporting the 
pageant were the Friends’ Peace Com- 
mittee and the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 


Photo by 
Gordon A. Stevens 


The annual conference of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament will take place 
this weekend at St Pancras Town Hall, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. It begins today, 
Friday November 20, at 2 p.m. and con- 
tinues on Saturday and Sunday. 


Sixty resolutions have been submitted 
and will be debated under sections 
headed Policy and Priorities, Organisa- 
tion and Finance, Projects, and Publicity 
and Propaganda. Specific subjects for 
debate include CND in relation to the 
new Labour Government; the MLF and 


News in brief 


Peace hopes in Nagaland have receded 
sharply, stated a report in the Observer 
on Sunday. 

The Student Peace Union in the USA, 
which ceased to function as a_nation- 
wide group last June, has been reor- 
ganised on a national basis with head- 
a at 5 Beekman Street, New York 
Jity. 

Australia is to have selective compulsory 
military service, Sir Robert Menzies 
announced on November 10. The first 
conscripts would be called up in mid- 
1965, and by 1966, 6,900 a year would be 
called up. Military service will be for 
two years, followed by three years on the 
reserve. 

France has increased its contribution to 
the United Nations’ two technical aid 
programmes, the Daily Telegraph re- 
ported on Monday. France is to hand 
over £180,300 more than the £400,000 it 
gave last year. 

The Surrey Area of the Peace Pledge 
Union this year replaced its annual 
social with a gift week which realised 
£79 in donations for peace activity. 
Peace News received a welcome contribu- 
tion of £10. 


Stars, speeches 
and bread 
and water 


OXFAM’S 


1964 RALLY 


Trafalgar Square 
Sunday, November 29 
starts 12 noon 


The future of CND: two reports 
for annual conference 


NATO; admission of China to the UN; a 
proposal that CND urge unilateral 
initiatives by the Soviet Union and the 
US; a proposal that CND campaign for a 
taxation “conscience clause”; action 
against conscription; the re-establishment 
of the Aldermaston March at Easter, 
1965; support for International Co-opera- 
tion Year; and revival of Caravan Work- 
shop activity. 

The National Executive Committee is 
submitting a majority report on the 
future role of CND for the consideration 
of the conference. The conclusion of this 
document is that CND must concentrate 
its attention and activity on disarmament 
in the context of the changes which have 
taken place both in the Government and 
in the debate on defence. 

The report says that as the Labour 
Government will be under great pressure 
to abandon some of the promises it has 
made, particularly on the multilateral 
force, CND must provide the pressure 
that will ensure it is not deflected 
from its purpose. CND must also press 
its argument on the issues on which at 
present the Labour Party does not 
support the campaign. 

Further, since twelve million voters 
accepted the Conservative policy of re- 
taining an independent British nuclear 
deterrent and since it would also be un- 


realistic to assume that the remaining 
15 million voters are convinced on the 
issue, CND’s central task remains to 
educate, to persuade, to inform, to argue, 
in the struggle to win decisive support. 


The report’s practical proposals are an 
examination of local groups, regions and 
the national structure; a consideration 
of the advantages and disadvantages of 
membership; a review of finances to meet 
the needs of the national campaign, the 
region and the local group; a review of 
the quantity, quality and distribution of 
literature. 

An Executive Committee minority report 
has also been prepared for presentation 
to conference. This report suggests that 
there are a large number of people at 
present in Britain who may be wonder- 
ing what possible role the CND can now 
play, and states that nobody can doubt 
that CND has been very ineffective for 
at least twelve months. 

The minority report concludes that CND 
is played out as a purely anti-bomb 
movement; the political situation has 
altered a good deal in the past few years 
and today it is exceedingly difficult to 
treat nuclear disarmament in isolation. 
Particularly it is inadequate to suggest 
to a Labour Government that its priori- 
ties are wrong if one says nothing about 
anything else. 


Arab lands: Israeli pacifist 
continues his protest 


Uri Davis, the Israeli pacifist who was 
recently fined £25 and given a six 
months’ suspended sentence on two 
years’ probation for trying to organise an 
illegal work camp among Arabs in 
Galilee (Peace News, November 6), is 
continuing his protests against the Israeli 
Government’s confiscation of Arab 
lands. 


On Tuesday, November 3, he began what 
was to be a two weeks’ fast in front of 
the Israel Soil Management Company 
building in Jerusalem. He stated in a 
press release that the purpose of the fast 
was to exercise pressure on the Israeli 
Lands Bureau and the Ministry for 
Development to announce publicly that 
they will not interfere with the plough- 
ing of the confiscated agricultural lands 
situated outside Carmi’el, the new 
Jewish township, lands lying waste and 
uncultivated. 

Uri Davis also hoped to move into action 
hundreds of Jews living in the kibbut- 


zim, villages and towns, who believe that 
the present policy towards the Arabs, 
both those inside and outside the state 
of Israel, might be calamitous and should 
therefore be altered. He said that he had 
decided to use this method, as the Mili- 
tary Governor, assisted by the Israeli 
police, make it impossible for those 
affected by the confiscations to express 
their protest in an organised manner, 
such as in demonstrations, public meet- 
ings and through other legal channels. 


Jesajahu-Toma Sjk has written to Peace 
News to report that in fact Uri Davis 
ended his fast after three and a half 
days. This was because he was received 
by the Adviser for Arab Affairs in the 
Prime Minister’s office; the Adviser 
promised to furnish a full explanation as 
to why it was felt necessary to confiscate 
the Arab lands for the building of Car- 
mi’el. Uri Davis will judge what further 
action to take in the light of the reasons 
that are given. 


What CND should do, says the minority 
report, is to accept the need to change 
and put forward a new platform and a 
new structure. The platform should be 
based on nuclear disarmament (as the 
overwhelmingly priority), racial and 
social equality, and democratic politics. 
This means establishing a political pro- 
gramme on a number of crucial issues - 
the struggle for civil rights, adequate 
social welfare and the need to release 
resources locked up in “defence” and 
relating them to the bomb. 


The emphasis of the new movement, this 
report suggests, would be grass roots 
activity of the type advocated and 
attempted by Caravan Workshops. The 
approach would be a fusion between 
popular protest and intense party politi- 
cal activity. 


Christmas fair 
raises £250 
for Peace News 


Harry Mister writes: You can evaluate 
an event financially - and £255 profit for 
the Peace News fund would rate last 
Saturday’s Peace News Christmas fair as 
a success. Or you can assess its “ good 
will,” and at this level the paper’s assets 
from this function were very much 
higher. Ingenuity, enthusiasm and hard 
work combined to make this annual event 
at Kingsway Hall a highlight in the 
Paper’s year. 

Several hundred readers had their first 
opportunity of personally meeting Theo- 
dore Roszak, the paper’s new editor, 
when he formally opened the fair. Ex- 
editor Hugh Brock received an affection- 
ate ovation for his great services. 


Vera Brittain, who was thanked for her 
distinguished services as chairman of 
Peace News for the past seven years and 
as a director for over 25 years, said she 
had every intention of remaining active 
in the movement, even though the time 
had come to make public her forthcom- 
ing resignation as chairman. 

There was a full house for the folk song 
social, which was a very enjoyable finale 
to the day’s activities. 

Peace News is grateful for the generous 
contributions of time, skill and money 
which so many friends provided. 
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